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| The “Ri10t"” Disaster: Memorial and Funeral Ceremonies. 
Indigestion yields to fluid 


& 
3 Magnesia. 
Only fluid magnesia should be taken by Adults or given 
to Infants. 


Solid or powdered magnesia has been proved by eminent 
Chemists to cause trouble by forming hard, insoluble lumps 


in the bowels. 
PU RE FLU i D Dinneford’s Magnesia is fluid and has been proved for over 
100 years to be invaluable for Acidity of the Stomach, 
Heartburn, Headache, Indigestion, Flatulence, Bilious 


Affections, &c. 
FOR FULL INSTRUCTIONS READ PAMPHLET ENCLOSED 
WITH EACH BOTTLE. 
# AVOID IMITATIONS. 


Look for the name ‘‘ DINNEFORD’S ”’ on every bottle and label. 
Manufactured in London for the past 100 years. 


Price 1/3 and 2/6 per bottle. 























The SHAFTESBURY HOMES & ‘ARETHUSA’ TRAINING SHIP 


The Society has recently acquired Esher Place, Esher, where 170 girls will receive proper home influence 
and domestic training. &10,000 is required to complete the purchase and adapt the house for its 
new use. Please send a contribution. 





Dessert 
Chocolates 


Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN, H.R.H. PRINCESS MARY, COUNTESS OF HAREWOOD, 
C. KUNZLE LTD., =e | FIELD-MARSHAL H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT. President: H.R-H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


| Chairman and Treasurer: FRANCIS H. CLAYTON, Esq. Deputy Chairman: LORD DARYNGTON. Chairman of 
101 REGENT STREET W 1 ! ** Arethusa" Committee: Howson F. DEvITT, Esq, Secretary: F. BRIAN PELLY, A.F.C. 

’ ’ . PER | 
asilt Mattia th: Miicnsthian: Wine, Weartatdiiien. LB. | 164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


PALAIS D’ORSAY, PARIS 


Telegraphic Address : ““ PALAIORSAY 54 PARIS.” GRAND HOTEL DE LA GARE DU QUAI D’ORSAY 


T AGENTS IN ; 
E. L K E N G O & 90. ALL PRINCIPAL E & 
iF @. TOWNS C < 


LONDON, BIRMINGHAM, Etc. AND 


atin sli i THROUGHOUT 
By Appointment By Appointment. ORIGINATORS OF ELECTRO PLATE THE WORLD. Marks of Quality 





10,000 Boys have been sent to the Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 





1,100 children are always being maintained 





FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED 


for all branches of the Society’s work 


| A GREAT WORK WITH A GREAT OBJECT | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 















































and Sole Manufacturers of Elkington Plate 








Served by Air 


Union on the 
aun “Golden Ray” 
age bad stp Aeroplanes. 
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CHAMPAGNE 


Highly appre- Charles Heidsieck 


ciated in the Ss 
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» 1S) EXTRA DRY os . 
INEST EXTRA 0 The most Delicious Sauce in the World 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO, LEEDS 


NR nee nearer aT — Si eI Ren cae sing 
; DELICIOUS CHOCOLATE. 
EXxXQuISITE CENTRES. 
Send 3d. postage for free sample. 


CHOCOLATES BARKER & DOBSON, 


Cs ae seenoon, suarano | 
THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE 


insurance Company, Ltd. 
og Rc agge A : : CHIEF ADMINISTRATION : 


155, Londenhall Bioant. LONDON, 8.03 WiLL StTuDY YouR NEEDS. 7, Chancery Lane, W.C.2 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER FOR TRRNSMISSION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM PUBLISHING OFFICE: INVERESK HOUSE, #6, STRAND, 
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MILPRUFE 
om Sor MEN 


Take care of your Underwear, 
and your Health will take care 
of itself. Men who dislike to 
worry about themselves find it 
safest to trust’ in 


Chilprufe. 


Its protectiveness never 
falters ; its smoothness 
stays unchanged. 


CHILPRUFE IS AGAIN 

REDUCED IN _ PRICE 

One quality Only: 
Highest Attainable. 


VESTS, PANTS, 
TRUNK DRAWERS, 
PYJAMAS. “caiiss* 
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Ask your outfitter or write 
direct for a copy of the 


NEW ILLUS. 
PRICE LIST 


If any difficulty in obtaining Chilprufe write direct to: 


THE 


CHILPRUFE MANUFACTURING CO., 


(John A. Bolton, Proprietor) 


LEICESTER. 

















CHRISTMAS 
CRUISE 


DEC. 19th, 1930. 
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By the Queen of Cruising Liners 


ARANDORA STAR’ 


A kaleidoscope of ever-changing scenes— 
combined with joyous recreation among 
new and charming society. 

Also 24-DAYS CRUISE, January 24, 
1931, to the West Indies. 


BLUE STAR 


LINE 


3, Lower Regent St., London, S.W.1 
(Gerrard 5671); Liverpool: 10, Water 
Street, and principal tourist agents. 
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STOP THAT COLD ? : 





“A drop on your handkerchief” (3 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD., BARDSLEY VALE 
5 V. 56 

Z SB th . 
OL, Noa Mae 2 hit oe Aelia is “f 


XPE 


(REG. TRADE MARK) 





Between the first and the second sneeze 
there is time to take precautions. You 
can either neglect the oncoming cold, with 
all its unpleasant and possibly dangerous 
consequences, or you can _ stop. the 
infection with ‘‘ Vapex.’’ 


‘‘Vapex”’ is so pleasant that nobody who 
has ever used it hesitates between the 
two alternatives. Simply put a drop on 
the handkerchief. As you breathe it 
grows stronger and stronger. It searches 
out the germs and deprives them of their 
power for mischief. The head is relieved. 
The ‘‘stuffiness’’ goes. The whole res- 
piratory system is gently stimulated to 
increased resistance. 


““Vapex”’ stops colds quickly because it 
goes straight to the cause of the trouble— 
the germs which multiply so rapidly in 
the warm passages of the nose and throat. 
The simple act of breathing the ‘“‘ Vapex”’ 
vapour brings a powerfully active germ- 
icide into direct contact with the germs. 


Of Chemists, 2/- and 3/- per bottle 
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En route to Canada 


British Consols 


The Largest Independent 


MAC DONALO'S CIGARETTES & TOBACCOS. MONTREAL 


you'll enjoy 


Cigarettes 


rand in 


CANADA 
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T is amazing—the sheer value 
you get—when you bring 
this mew Encyclopaedia 
Britannica into your home. 
Never before has any work offered 
you such infinite resources. Here is all 
the world’s knowledge at your finger- 
tips. Itis like having a whole library — 
£250 worth of books —- yet the price is 


a mere fraction of that amount. Mt 


A £500,000 Home University 


OU will be amazed when you first open 
this new Britannica. 15,000 superb 
illustrations — many in colour — illumine its 
pages. 500 new maps, a complete at’as, make 
it doubly useful. Under the distinguished 
editorship-in-chief of Mr. J. L. Garvin and 
thirty eminent associate-editors, thousands 
of articles, by 3,500 foremost authorities of 
the day, cover every subject under the sun. 
Here in 24 volumes — 35,000,000 words -— 
is the sum of all that is known to-day of the 
rich heritage of the past; every aspect of 
modern achievement and every phase of 
current thought in the world. 500 other books 
could not give you the equal of this new 
Briiannica. It is like a university in your 
home. You hardiy need another book. 


Up-to-date — Easy-to-Use 


“ HE new world in print,” Lord Riddell 

calls this new Britannica, And, indeed, 
all the activities of to-day are here — science, 
industry, discovery, sports. Yet the past is 


a TELE IE 


Within the reach of all. 


“The Scholar the man of affairs and the plain citizen can consult it with equal satis- 
faction It is a triumphant production. It puts a universily of learning within an arm's 


reach." — Evening Standard. 


“One of the marvels of the age. For the first time it has been built for the masses 
who are struggling wiih little educational equipment towards knowledge, and it has 
been put within their reach.""—Newcastle Evening World. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET TO-DAY \\ ....... 


To see the books, call at our Showrooms, Imperial House, 80-86, Regent Street, London, W.1 LE 


SSEES sy 
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FREE BOOKCASE- TABLE 
This beautiful bookcase - table, of solid 
mahogany, is given FREE with every set. 
It is amazing what you get for your money. 


revealed as never before. This book gives 
you the whole story of human thought and 
endeavour since the beginning of history. 
You can master your subject — without 
leaving your living room. There is no 
tedious searching. No laborious study. The 
new Britannica is wonderfully accessible. 
Quickly, easily, you find the fact you want. 


New Opportunity 
For You and Your Children 


HETHER you are eight or eighty — 

whatever your special interest or 
hobby— this new Britannica can help you. 
Thousands of women use it regularly for 
information on art, music, travel, home 
decoration, their children’s welfare, games— 
anything and everything. 

Men find it invaluable with its quick 
summary of current questions — its amazing 
up-to -dateness — its practical information 
on thousands of subjects. It pays for itself 
many times over. 

Your children will be fascinated. It is 
like all the wonder books they ever read rolled 
into one. What is more, it really helps them 





A WHOLE LIBRARY 
... £250 worth of books 


‘for a Mere Fraction of 
that amount — 


Amazing New 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


=o 


BE 
KK 


—in schoc] and at home — 
keeps their minds alert and 
growing. Theillustrationsare 
an education in themselves. 

This new Britannica isa 
practical friend in need — for 
all your family — every day. 


Special Offer 
LowPrice —£1Down 


ORE for your money ” 
3 —that has beena sali- 
“= ent feature of the Britannica 
during all the years of its supremacy. And now 
this new Britannica ccmes to you at a new low 
price — the lowest price, in fact, at which any 
completely new Britannica has been available 
for over sixty years. Buy it om easy payments, 
if you prefer. Under our deferred payment 
plan, an initial investment of only £1 brings 
the entire set, complete with its special book- 
case table, presented Free, to your home. 


56-PAGE FREE BOOKLET 
Brought to you by your postman 


Act now! Send for our free 
illustrated booklet. It contains 
prices, colour pictures of the 
books in their special presentation 
bookcase-table, specimen pages, 
maps and colour plates. Before 


you risk a penny you can see. 
t> 
reg i 
‘ 


“; 








exactly what you get for 
your money, Just fillin the 
coupon and post it to-day. 








== 








THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA Co., Ltd. 
Imperial House, 80-86, Regent Street, London, W.1 


WITHOUT OBLIGATION— 


illustrated booklet with colour plates and maps from the new 4 
Britannica, together with low price offer, etc. \ 


Please send me, by return post, your 56-page 
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Shins! light overcoat, this new 


one for winter ; 


the “‘ tails,” the 


lounge suits, even the sports clothes 
—every part of a man’s wardrobe 


has a need for “ 
LININGS — 
COURTAULDS. 


COURTINE” 
woven by 


You will find 


that the gloss is permanent, cannot 


wear off. That, of 
the easy slipping on 


course, means 
and off of every 


garment, and sustained comfort 


eé 


and smartness. 











GUARANTEED 





AZCALIM 


in all colours. 
LININGS are 


from your tailor. 


REGISTERED) 


GUARANTEED FULLY SHRUNK 
If any difficulty i 


COURTINE” 


LININGS never split or fray or 
change colour. You may have your 
suits cleaned as often as you please, 
Guaranteedinallrespects, produced 
“COURTINE” 
easily obtained 


99 





The name is 
on the Selvedge. 


obtaining “ COURTINE”™ LININGS, write direct to the Manu- 


in 
facturers: COURTAULDS, LTD. 16, St. Martins’-leeGrand, London, E.C.1 











The Complete Skin 
Treatment @ VW. 





Consistent use of 
Cutieura preparations will 
do much to make—and keep 
—your skin healthy andclear. 





Soap 1s. Ointment 1s. 3d. and 2s. 6d., Tal Is. 3d. Sold at all 
Ointment Soap Je. Ointment Ie. d.and 20... Taleum ie 34. Sold ata 
Taleum St., London, E.C.1. Cuticura Shaving Stick 1s. 3d. 














ROBINSON é6CLEAVERS 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION L 
Trish Linen 


(1930) TO 
“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.” 


Paip 1N ADVANCE. 


















































INLAND 

Iwelve Months (including Christmas 
Number) see £3 4 0 
Six Months ” » Pig 
Including Christmas Number 114 0 
three Months soe 015 0 
Including Christmas Number 0 18 10 

CANADA 

Twelve Months (including Christmas 
Number £3 1 8 
Six Months 19 3 
Including Ct mas Numbe 112 6 
Three Mc ‘i 014 8 
Including Christmas Number 0 17 10 

ELSEWHERE ABROAD 

[Twelve Months including Christmas 
Number £3 11 4 
Six Months . 113 9 
Including Christmas Number 117 6 
Three Months ase 017 +0 
Including Christmas Number a 
bscrptions must be paid in advance, direct to the 
Publishing Othce, Inveresk House, 346 Strand, in English money; 
by cheques crossed '*The National Provincial and Union Bank 





TOWELS 








of Engiand, Limited"; or by Post Office Orders, payable 
at the East Strand Post Office, to THE ILIL.USTRATED 
LONDON NRWS AND SKBICH, LTD., Inveresk House, 
346, Strand, I.ondon, W.C.2 


Linen is the ideal material for face towels. 
Its purity and soft finish, whilst being 
gentle to the most sensitive skin, is the 
most absorbent of all fabrics, and de- 
lightful to use. 








Laugh as you read 


Robinson & Cleaver, famous half a cen- 
tury for the quality of their linens, offer 
66 you a wide range of Linen Towels. In 
it you will find textures, designs and 
sizes which exactly fit your requirements. 

A TIME” 


By R. S. HOOPER 
(“Simple Simon’’), 
Author of “ And the Next.” 
THE FUNNIEST BOOK 
OF THE YEAR. 


Linen is unequalled for durability ; retains 
its beautiful appearance throughout its 
long life and keeps its soft finish to the end 
Prices range from 15/6 per dozen for plain 
hemmed Linen Huckaback Towels, and from 
19/6 per dozen for Damask bordered towels, 
PRICE LIST & PATTERNS SENT POST FREE. 

Carriage & C.O.D. Fees paid on 

orders of 20/* upwards in U.K. 


ROBINSON 
SCLEAVER: 


The Linen Hall. 
156-168, REGENT ST,, LONDON, W.1 





John Lane, The Bodley Head. 
6s. Net. 




















Newest first-class Hotel 
of distinction 


NICE Greatest comfort and 
ATLANTIC atmosphere of home 
HOTEL 


Concerts. Dances. 

















HINDES’ HAIR TINT 


lint restores grey or faded hair to its original colour forthwith— 
brown dark brown, light-brown or black. It is permanent and washable, has no 
grease, and does not burn the hair. It is used by over a million people. Medical 


certificate accompanies each bottle. Chemists, Hairdressers & Stores, 2/6 or direct : 


HINDES, LTD., 60, Parker Street, Kingsway, London. 


Every Sheet ts specially treated 
wih, 


IZAL 


during manufacture ‘ ge 


Hindes’ Hair 







































NORMANDY 
HOTEL 





Completely renovated in 1930, 
A ‘‘Palace” with reasonable rates. 
200 Rooms. 
200 Telephones. 
Finest French Cuisine; Bar. 


200 Bathrooms. 


PA S 
7 RUE DE L ECHELLE 


(AVENUE DE L’OP 
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| HAMPTONS’ HOME FURNISHINGS 
sag 

s have secured to every purchaser value that has never been surpassed. 
yi The contents of Hamptons’ new book C 217, INEXPENSIVE HOME FURNISHINGS, show, conclusively, that in 
Ma, Hamptons’ Showrooms there is always to be found an ample selection of inexpensive Furnishings of every description 
ie tasteful, substantially-made Furniture, decorative and dependable Carpets, Curtains, Furnishing Fabrics, etc., 
as all of which exemplify the best value for money obtainable anywhere. SENT FREE. 

i For many other illustrations of the 

4 best values yet produced in Easy 

“i Chairs and Settees see Hamptons’ 

iA Catalogue S. 217, sent free. 


ee eNOS 
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i 4 
wN Hamptons’ No. S.15937. Carved Oak deep-seated Settee, Hamptons’ No. $.15193. Carved Oak deep-seated $f 
X upholstered all hair and covered with hide and Kelims. Easy Chair, upholstered all hair and covered 

A Two loose down seat cushions covered with me with hide and Kelims. Loose down iF; 
Ni Kelims. 6ft. oin. wide £47 Os. Od. Kelim-covered seat cushion. £24 Os. Od. 
uN SEE HAMPTONS’ NEW AUTUMN BOOK C 215 for illustrations, in colour, of the latest productions 





te and best values in tasteful FURNITURE, CARPETS, CURTAINS and other HOME FURNISHINGS. 


< — and all Factories: PALL MALL EAST, 
AY QUEEN’S ROAD, LONDON =. S.W.1 
uC | BATTERSEA, S.W.8 

S 











"Phone: GERRARD 0030. 
Telegraphic Address: 


a a GC i o oan 
i Nile: | DES Ses Furnishers (saa tt 
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COLOSSAL strength is built | ie “BULLSEYE Boots. 
They stand up to the roughest wear and tear, year in 
year out. Made of specially toughened rubber, rein- 
forced wherever strain is felt. Absolutely resist the 
action of Petrol, Oil and Acids. They are flexible and 
: comfortable, give a 

snug fit yet permit 
absolute freedom of 





Two days out from England the stately 
“ Duchess of Atholl” (20,000 tons oil- 
burner) enters the sunshine region; and then follow 
long, delightful days of eager exploration among the 
colourful Isles of the Blest. The cruise-ship visits 
Madeira, probably the world’s most lavish paradise of 


g ill movement. brilliant flowers—Sierra Leone, on the fringe of un- 
é if MADE IN 4 STYLES. known tropical Africa—French Senegal, with its palms 
Fs 4] Wellingtons and tamarisks and ebony-skinned tribesmen—Tene- 
E i (Men’s) - - - 22/6 riffe, historic island of rugged crags and giant moun- 
5 4 (Women’s \ Boys’) 19/- tains— Tangier, Morocco, Algiers, romanticand historic 
e f “Storm King” North African towns, where visitors may wander 
zg | (¢ thigh boot) - - 20/6 among the whitewashed houses and_ picturesque 
Hip Boots - - 33/6 mosques— Majorca, in the Balearic Isles, Monaco, 

“ Deerfoot ” Spain, Portugal, etc. A glorious six-weeks’ cruise in a 

a—- awn lace - up pare splendid ocean liner. First-class throughout. From 

as Liverpool 27th January, 1931 (Bristol, 27th January). 

See the name Fare from £95. Reserve now. 


HOOD For Special Booklet apply to: 


A. K. Powell, Cruise Dept., 
on the sole 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


y, 
"A WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM. 


62-65, CHARING CROSS (Trafalgar Square), 
LONDON, S.W.1., or local agents 


Always carry Canadian Pacific Travellers’ Cheques— safe and convenient, 





Sold by all Shoe 
Shops and Rubber 
Stores. If any 
difficulty, write for 
illustrated cata- 
logue and name 
of nearest stockist 
Senn 
Cc. W. RANDALL. & COMPANY, urd (Dept, 22), 
le Distributors Wholesal 


143, Shoreditch High Street, ple vey E.1. and 19, Hutcheson Street, Glasgow. 
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THE DUAL BURBERRY 


; j The Perfect Motor Coat 
CU sere for the Owner-driver 
Built with Burberry Gabardine one 
side and fine Wool Coating the other, 
the Dual Burberry provides the 
services of two separate Overcoats— 


Smart Tweed Coat for 

Fine Days, and Reliable 

Weatherproof for Wet 
The design of the Dual makes it suit- 
able for any and every occasion, whilst 
its weather-resisting properties ensure 


Complete Protection in 
Every Kind of Weather 


Rain, wind. cold and dust all fail to 
penetrate it, yet it ventilates naturally 
and is surprisingly light-in-weight. 


The Dual on 
Wet Days. 


For Motoring or 
Everyday Use 


in town orcountry, the Dual Burberry 


or as an Overcoat, and in addition 
it is a truly economical investment, 
as 1t supplies 


Two Overcoats for 
the Price of One 


Catalogue of Dual and other B wberry One yercoats, and 
pa terns oO of Bi irberry-proofed material ax free on mention 
‘THE ILLUST'D LONDON NEWS 





he al on 
Fine Days. 


BURBERRYS za. HAYMARKET LONDON s. W.I 





is perfect, cither as a Weatherproof 
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|-| TABLE WATER eee 
| BISCUITS aie 


“Crisp butnotcrumbly Hereis the 
perfect biscuit to eat with cheese.” 


Made only by 


= CARR'S of CARLISLE 
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Why \—= 
such pos mae 
warmth at so 
small a cost — 


Ask your Stove Dealer to show you the in- 
terior of the “ESS&” Stove, how the reserve 
of fuel remains unkindled until required to 
maintain combustion, how the heat travels 
round the encircling flues radiating comfort. 
Fed once daily with anthracite—the clean, 
smokeless fuel—the fire need never go out. 


Room 14 ft. by 16 ft. Large 
well heated for 


24 Hours for 4:d. 





variety of designs 


from £2- 15-0 upwards. 
Ask for “6SS&” Book and name 


cf nearest Stove Dealer from & 4% & € 


SMITH & WELLSTOOD, Ltd... BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND. Estd. 1854. 
Showrooms—11-Ludgate Circus, London, E.C.; and at Liverpoo!, Edinburgh and Glasgow. 
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A dinner fit for a king... 

a liqueur now . . . also fit 

for a king. Bols... cela 

va sans dire. Your health! 
. peace is abroad this 

night. 

Kiimmel. Dry Curacao. Créme de 


Menthe. White Curacao Triple Sec. 
Cherry Brandy. Silver Top Dry Gin. 


BOLS 


LI@UNEUOIRS 


a> 


Lt 





34 





Wholesale Agents : 


BROWN, GORE AND WELCH, LTD., CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS, SEETHING LANE, LONDON, E.C.. 
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EVENING CLOTHES BY AUSTIN REED’S of REGENT STREET 


a ipa nRREE TON, Rng Sgt 


Dress Coat 7 gns + Dinner Jacket 44 & 6 gns - White Waistcoats 10/6 to 21/- + Trousers 45/- 


AUSTIN REED LTD. LONDON 
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HENRY HEATH 





105:107:109-OXFORD ST.,W. 
—Y ——a = Sm et 
BRANCHES : | 
62, PICCADILLY, W.1. 132, FENCHURCH ST.,E.C.3. 58, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.2. | 
78, LOMBARD ST., E.C.3. 1, GRAND BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 








| THE “YORK” 


Of finest quality fur-felt. 


(Regd.) 
Hand shaped and 
finished in four widths of brim. Most popular for town wear. 


Satin lined. 


Prices: 21/- 26/- 30/- 
Agents throughout the World. 


Write for illustrations of News Shapes. Name and address of nearest 
Agent on request. 














BIBBY LINE 


WINTER SUNSHINE 


TOURS 
EGYPT, SUDAN, 


CEYLON. 


FORTNIGHTLY SAILINGS. First-Class Only. 








Wrile for Musttated Booklet fo 26 CHAPEL STREET LIVERPOOL 
BIBBY BROSEC° 22 PALL MALL LONDON sw 











Obtainable from any of our Agents or sent on approval on receipt of cash or 


London reference. 
—— 
VISIT . 
f ‘ 


EGYPT. 


Unique offer—28 days of luxurious 
trave. for 


£73 -10-0 only 
or 35 days for £82 -10-0O only 
RETURN JOURNEY 





From re —_ ! 
aeirspeines Alexandria ones 
Genoa on uxor 
Venice | and 
Trieste Port Said Assuan 


From Ist November to 15th January 
Including : First-class SEA PASSAGE, First-class Railway Travel, Meals 


in Restaurant Cars or Pullman Saloons, Luxurious Single-compartment 


Wagons Lits, and STAY AT LEADING HOTELS. 


CHEAPER TICKETS FOR 2nd CLASS ACCOMMODATION ARE ALSO 
AVAILABLE, AND 

NILE TRIPS CAN BE ARRANGED IN CONJUNCTION WITH THE 
ABOVE OFFER. 


Tickets obtainable from Travel Bureaux and Tourist Agencies. 


For further information and illustrated booklet apply to the 


Egypt Travel Bureau, 60, Regent Street, London,W.1 


Telephone: Regent 3424. | 


Telegrams. Egytour, Piccy. London. 























ROMA. 


An advanced Semi-fitting model for the well-developed figure, 

in Beautiful Persian Lamb. e Exquisite Collar ‘ 

and Cuffs are of selected Sable Squirrel. Price 95 GNS. 
Fashion Book Post Free. 


QUALITY (00 FOR 
FURS BEST 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE, s.w.1 DRESS 


Woolland Bros. Ltd. Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
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Are they made from 


St.Wolstan Wool e 


—a material consideration when 
buying socks. 

None but the most carefully picked pure 
botany ever bears the name St. Wolstan 
Wool. By virtue of its good quality and 
length of staple, this wool gives a standard 
of comfort and service which cannot be 
expected of any other material. 

The Two Steeples No. 83 Socks are made 
solely from St. Wolstan Wool. Consequently 
you may reasonably anticipate exceptional 
comfort and good wear. 


(wou Siveples 
flo. 83 Socks 


34 INGRAIN SHADES—A SHADE FOR EVERY SUIT 

Also No. 72. a lighter weight 

No. 30—Neat check pattern. Etc 

4/6 PER PAIR. 
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ROLLER BEARINGS 

GIVE COMPLETE 

BRACE COMFORT 
This latest G.O. refine- 


ment in brace design 
gives a better trouser 
balance and a new shoul- 
der freedom. It is only 
one of many details 
which make the Gent's 
Own Brace the choice of 
every well-dressed man. 





Your hosier will 
show you a selec- 
tion from the 
many designs 
available, 
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SCAN ote IN THE ROOF 
' gy Supplied from Brook or Spring 


eh BY BAILEY’S “ CALIBAN” RAM 
NO RUNNING COSTS! AUTOMATIC! 


SIR W. H. BAILEY & Co. Ltd. 
Salford, Manchester. 


High 
Blood Pressure 


Heart Attacks, Palpitation, Shortness of Breath. 
Giddiness, Headaches, Strokes, etc., are usually due to 
Hardened Arteries, Successful treatment with Doctor 
Mladejovsky’s Drosil Tablets as reported in ‘‘ THE 
Lancet.” Usecatyes free :—DROSIL AGENCY, 4 C, 
26, Suo Street, London, F.C.. 
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Hairdressing, in spite of its lightness and fairy-like quality, is 
a ponderable matter. Many long hours and deep thought are 
expended in producing a new coiffure—a new coiffure which shall 
be the vivid interpretation of all that a woman desires as the 


crowning finish to her toilet. 


The Autumn Coiffure above is just one result 
of the deliberations of highly trained artists. 


EMULE 


24 & 25, CONDUIT STREET, W.1. 


PERMANENT 
WAVING & CURLING. 
POSTICHE, 
HAIR TINTING, 


’Phone : Mayfair 6263 (3 lines), 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Ondulateur, 
Piccy, London."’ 
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MENTONE ~ Gd. Hotel du Louvre STAMPS Reve Stampe of ‘al 


Fine Family Hotel. Next Public Garden and Casino, Full South. 


Tennis. Garage. Terms: 75 frs. 


countries sent on ap- 
proval, at 9d, in the !/-di-count off catalogue prices. 
G. G. Waitt,‘ The Outspan,” Whitstable, Kent, 
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THE “R101” FUNERAL PROCESSION THROUGH LONDON: THE DEAD PASSING THEIR HEADQUARTERS 
AND A BUILDING SYMBOLIC OF THEIR UNATTAINED GOAL—THE AIR MINISTRY AND INDIA HOUSE. 


Londoners gathered in their thousands along the route from Westminster Hall, 
where the dead of “R101” had lain in state, to pay them a last tribute as 
they were borne in procession to Euston, on October 11. The long line of 
forty-eight Army wagons (divided into two sections of twenty-four), each bearing 
a coffin draped with the Union Jack and covered with flowers, formed a scene 
indescribably moving. It included detachments of the Royal Air Force and 


the Grenadier Guards, the bands of the R.A.F. and the Welsh Guards, British 
and Dominion statesmen and foreign representatives (in cars or on foot), and 
numerous R.A.F. tenders laden with wreaths. Our photograph shows a specially 
poignant moment as the cortége wound through Aldwych, passing, first, India 
House, a symbol of the lost airship’s goal, and then turning the corner into 
Kingsway past the Air Ministry, once so familiar to the dead. 
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THE TRAGIC HOMECOMING OF “R 101’'s” GALLANT “FORTY. 
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*. WITHIN SIGHT OF THE MOORING-MAST (IN THE RIGHT BACKGROUND) FROM WHICH THE DOOMED AIRSHIP STARTED ON HER LAST AND FATAL FLIGHT: THE CHURCHYARD 
OF ST. MARY’S AT CARDINGTON, CONTAINING (IN THE NEAR LEFT-HAND CORNER) THE COMMON GRAVE OF THE FORTY-EIGHT VICTIMS—-AN AIR VIEW ON THE DAY AFTER THE FUNERAL. 
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THE LAST FAREWELL OF FRIENDS AND RELATIVES OF THE DEAD AFTER THE BURIAL SERVICES IN CARDINGTON CHURCHYARD: A TRAGIC COMPANY OF MOURNERS 
BESIDE THE GRASS-LINED GRAVE CONTAINING THE FORTY-EIGHT COFFINS, EACH DRAPED IN THE UNION JACK AND STREWN WITH ROSE-PETALS. 


ZZ = - = 
Of all the sad ceremonies associated with the funeral of the forty-eight dead from ‘‘ R101," the final scene at Cardington, which followed the solemn 
pageantry in London, evoked the deepest pathos. It was at Cardington that the great airship had been built and housed, and had started from the mooring- 
mast on her fatal flight; and it was in or near this little Bedfordshire village that many of the men who died in her had their homes. The train which 
brought the coffins from Euston to Bedford was the object of sympathetic homage throughout its fifty-mile journey. At Bedford, which was a city of 
mourning, with all business suspended, a new procession was formed, and crowds lined the. whole three miles of road to Cardington. Behind the R.A.F. 
tenders, each bearing two coffins, walked relatives of the dead, representatives of the Air Ministry and Air Council, and the third watch of ‘‘ R101,"" men 
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FIGHT”: THEIR BURIAL AT THE SCENE OF THE START. 
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WHERE ALL RANKS WERE LEVELLED IN THE COMRADESHIP OF DEATH: THE FORTY-EIGHT COFFINS OF ‘“‘R101’°S’’ CREW AND PASSENGERS LAID TO REST TOGETHER 
COMMON GRAVE—A GENERAL VIEW OF THE LAST RITES AT CARDINGTON PERFORMED BY CLERGY OF FOUR DENOMINATIONS. 
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ONE OF THE REMAINING SIX SURVIVORS OF THE DISASTER, WITH OTHER COMRADES OF THE LOST CREW, ATTENDING THE BURIAL OF THEIR DEAD FRIENDS: 
MR. A. V. BELL (BAREHEADED, IN CENTRE, WITH HIS WREATH) AND THE RESERVE WATCH OF “R101” DURING THE FUNERAL CEREMONY AT CARDINGTON. 


who had envied their dead comrades when they started on the fatal flight. Then came a long line of cars conveying the rest of the relatives and officials. 
There were nearly 3000 wreaths. In the little cemetery of St. Mary’s Church at Cardington, a great grave had been dug, and here the forty-eight coffins were 
laid to rest, all together, within sight of the airship mooring-mast and the huge hangars. Four services were held beside the grave—Anglican, Presbyterian, 
Wesleyan, and Roman Catholic. The Anglican clergy included the Bishop of St. Albans, who interpolated a special prayer and pronounced the Benediction; the 
Chaplain-in-Chief of the Royal Air Force, the Rev. R. E. V. Hanson; and the Vicar of Cardington, the Rev. W. S. C. Seccombe. After the Roman Catholic 
service, celebrated by Bishop Keatinge, trumpeters sounded the ‘Last Post,’ which was answered from the fields outside by the ‘ Reveille.” 
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MEMORIAL SERVICE CONDUCTED BY A BROTHER OF ONE OF THE DEAD: 


FATHER ROPE CELEBRATING A REQUIEM MASS IN WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL. 


A Requiem Mass for the souls of the dead who perished in the great airship 
wreck was celebrated in Westminster Cathedral on October 10, the same day as 
the Memorial Service in St. Paul's. The officiating priest at the Requiem Mass was 
Father H. Rope, a brother of one of the distinguished officers who lost their 
lives in the disaster—namely, Squadron-Leader F. M. Rope, who was attached to 
the Directorate of Airship Development. Cardinal Bourne was present at the Mass, 
and in our photograph he may be seen kneeling at the foot of the altar steps. 
Squadron-Leader Rope, who previously had had experience of railway engineering in 
Nigeria, joined the R.N.A.S. in 1915, and became staff-officer in the Director of 


Research Department. 
officer, until 


Later he was for three years in Iraq, as technical staff 
his appointment to the Royal Airship Works at Cardington, where 
he was assistant to the Assistant Director on the technical side. He was born in 
1888 at Shrewsbury, and was educated at Shrewsbury School and the University 
of Birmingham, taking his degree in engineering. As mentioned on our double-page 
in this number illustrating the burial scenes at Cardington, one of the services 
held there was conducted by Bishop Keatinge, formerly Principal Roman Catholic 
Chaplain to the Forces, on behalf of four Roman Catholic the lost 
airship’s crew. 
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DEAD: THE LYING-IN-STATE. 























A PUBLIC DEMONSTRATION OF SYMPATHY THAT CAUSED AN IMMENSE QUEUE EXTENDING AS FAR AS VAUXHALL BRIDGE : 


THE GREAT PILGRIMAGE TO WESTMINSTER HALL TO 


In the early morning of October 10, the day of the memorial service in 
St. Paul's, the coffins of those who perished in ‘“* R101" were taken from the 
mortuary, where they had been placed on their arrival in London, and were 
conveyed to Westminster Hall for the lying-in-state. Each was covered with 
the Union Jack and placed on a separate purple-draped bier, and all were 
arranged close together, in two rows, in the centre of the Hall. Against them 
was built up a bank of flowers, formed of countless wreaths. Around the 
whole was an enclosing rope hung between low tripod-posts. Inside the rope 
an officer and six other ranks of the Royal Air Force stood on guard motionless, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


HONOUR THE VICTIMS OF THE AIRSHIP DISASTER. 


until relieved by comrades. There, in the ancient Hall, crowded with memories 
of English history, the dead awaited a nation's homage. By 8 a.m. a long 
line of people had already gathered outside. When admitted, they moved 
down the steps and divided into two streams, passing slowly one on either 
side of the coffins, and out again through the far door into New Palace Yard. 
Throughout the day the great pilgrimage continued. It had been intended 
to close the Hall at 10 p.m., but, as there was still an immense queue 
outside, stretching to Vauxhall Bridge, it was kept open till half an hour after 
midnight. The number of people who passed through was nearly 90,000. 
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“WE HUMBLY LEAVE IN THY FATHERLY KEEPING THE SOULS 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, 
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WITH THE WRECKED AIRSHIP’S PENNANT FASTENED TO THE ALTAR (AS SHOWN ON ANOTHER 
INCLUDING THE PRINCE OF WALES AND THE PRIME MINISTER, WITH MANY 


A beautiful and moving Memorial Service for those who perished in the great airship disaster was held in St. 
which the dead were lying in state in Westminster Hall. 
seated near them, eminent men of the Empire and other nations. The King was represented by the Prince of Wales, 
front, their heads visible in the drawing just to right of the figure at the lectern—the Rev. R. E. V. Hanson, Chaplain-in-Chief to the Royal Air Force, who 


Paul’s Cathedral on October 10, the day on 
The congregation that thronged St. Paul's included the survivors, many relatives of the dead, and, 


who was in the row of six seated in 


read the Lesson from Revelation vii, 9-17. In the seats behind them sat the Prime Minister (Mr. Ramsay MacDonald) and other members of the Cabinet, 
with Dominion Premiers and Ministers (in London for the Imperial Conference), Mr. and Mrs. Baldwin, Mr. Lloyd George, Lord Derby, and Sir Samuel Hoare. 
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OF THY SERVANTS”: THE “R 101” SERVICE AT ST. PAUL'S. 


STEVEN SPURRIER, R.O.I. (CopyriGHTED.) 
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PAGE): THE ‘“R101°° MEMORIAL SERVICE AT ST. PAUL'S; THE GREAT CONGREGATION, 
DISTINGUISHED REPRESENTATIVES FROM THE DOMINIONS AND FOREIGN NATIONS. 


In the front row on the far side of the aisle were the French Ambassador (M. de Fleuriau), the French Air Minister (M. Laurent Eynac), since made a G.B.E. 
by the King for his help after the disaster; and General Balbo, the Italian Air Minister. The Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, and Aldermen attended in state. 
turned towards the altar, on which was fastened the wrecked airship’s pennant, as shown on page 662. The officiating clergy included the Archbishop of 
Canterbury (who pronounced the Benediction), the Bishop of London, and the Dean of St. Paul's. After the first hymn, a pigeon flew down from the dome 
and along the nave, a living emblem of life passing from darkness into light. A special prayer contained the words: ‘‘'We humbly leave in Thy Fatherly 
keeping the souls of Thy servants who have given their lives in the service of their country.’ The service ended with the “‘ Last Post,” sounded by R.A.F. trumpeters. 


All eyes 
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HE friends of Christian Science say proudly 
that very good business men are Christian 
Scientists. The foes of Christian Science say, un- 
kindly, that Christian Scientists are very good 
business men. I will not debate whether these are 
only two ways of saying the same thing, far less 
whether it is a nice thing to say. The former point 
radiantly to rows and rows of hard-headed million- 
aires, reverently listening to readings from “ Science 
and Health,’’ under the rather extraordinary im- 
pression that the presence of millionaires helps them 
to prove that Christian Science is Christian. The 
latter explain that Mrs. Eddy, though doubtless 
unconscious of the existence of matter, was not 
wholly unconscious of the existence of money. I 
have no intention of entering upon these purely 
personal feuds here. But I should like to point 
out that there really is 
a moral connection be- 
tween the two things, 
that extends beyond the 
defined boundaries of 
either. Just as there are 
more invisible (and there- 
fore, presumably, more 
spiritual) forms of money 
than mere material coin— 
such as dues, debts, ex- 
pectations, dead men’s 
shoes, mortgage, usury, 
economic threats and 
blackmail, and all the 
other purer and more 
immaterial forms of 
wealth —so there are 
indirect and impalpable 
influences of Christian 
Science which. affect 
many who do not pro- 
fess to be Scientists and 
could not, without some 
implication of humour, 
pretend to be Christians. 





The truth is that in 
one sense Christian 
Science has _ succeeded 
and really become the 
religion of the age, 
though it does not follow 
of necessity that this is 
a compliment to the age. 
I do not mean by this 
that most people have 
studied and _ accepted FO SS ROOD 
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By G. K. CHESTERTON. 


people who were Christian Scientists before Christian 
Science. There was something in the whole air 
and movement of that time, and especially of that 
nation, and they were of a curious blind, sweeping, 
and abnormal sort. The air was rather like a whirl- 
wind and the movement rather like a whirlpool. 
It had an element of formlessness that was rather 
that of abstraction than anarchy; that rushed head- 
long, yet followed the curves of a tendency or a fate. 
Indeed, among the queer jokes so often to be found 
in American names, there is none more quaintly 
expressive than the very name of Mrs. Eddy. 


The truth about the tendency was this: that the 
world had become a world of Commerce. And there 
is about Commerce an invisible thing that may be 
called Confidence; even if it sometimes means no 
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not in the milder sense of men suffering from the 
atmosphere, but in the almost agonising sense of 
men making the atmosphere. That is why the whole 
of this commercial world is struck by the stubborn 
dissatisfaction or harsh discontent of the more rooted 
rural populations. They say that the farmer always 
grumbles ; and so he does, for he can afford to grumble. 
He thinks the weather is bad, but he knows that 
his grumbling will not make it worse. He knows 
he cannot produce a cloud in the sky by every curse 
that comes to his tongue; that he cannot blight 
his own crops, even by declaring falsely that they 
are blighted. He cannot create a slump in turnips 
merely by turning a melancholy face upon them, 
or frown at the cabbages until they close weak and 
quiet when they began brisk and strong. He is 
dealing with absolute and unalterable realities, and, 
as he is dealing with real 
facts, he can express his 
real feelings. He is, in a 
rather curious and eccen- 
tric sense, in a position in 
2 which the truth has made 
a him free. He is a realist 
because he is dealing with 
realities. The commercial 
man almost has to be a 
romanticist because he so 
} often deals with unreali- 
ties. And that is what 
Americans mean when 
they talk about The Ro- 
mance of Salesmanship. 


Now, for an atmo- 
sphere so atmospheric as 
that the obvious religion 
was Christian Science, 
with its general sugges- 
tion of men creating their 
own atmosphere. To say 
that there was no such 
: thing as a sick headache 
: was part of the same 
x 
; 





mentality as saying that 
there would be no such 
thing as a slump; it was 
of the very essence of that 
mythology and genealogy 
that the wish was father 
to the thought. It had 
all kinds of minor mani- 
festations, apart from any 
acceptance of that par- 
ticular creed ; but it was 





Mrs. Eddy’s _ original 
metaphysics ; if, indeed, 


THE CENTRE OF SORROWFUL INTEREST AT THE “R101” MEMORIAL SERVICE 


IN ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL: 


obviously more in touch 
with that particular creed 


they were original, or THE PARTLY BURNT PENNANT OF THE AIRSHIP FASTENED TO THE FRONTAL OF: THE ALTAR. | than with any other 
if they were really Mrs. It was a strange and symbolic fact that, when the huge gas-filled envelope of the wrecked airship “‘R 101" was entirely consumed by creed. It was closely 
Eddy’s. Still less do 1 fire, with so many precious lives within, the pennant flying from the after end of the ship almost entirely escaped destruction. Only akin to all that astonish- 
mean that the world ac- the lower left-hand corner of it, beneath the Union Jack, was burnt, while the rest remained intact. At the memorial service in ing mass of advertise- 
cepts the original morals St. Paul’s (illustrated on a double-page in this number) the pennant was attached to the frontal of the altar, as shown in the above ment and suggestion 
of Christian Science, for photograph. There it hung, the focus of every gaze, a sad but inspiring relic of the great airship that had gone down with colours flying. about Personality and 


I am told that they 

are no longer accepted even by Christian Scientists. 
The primary principle of the cult obviously forbad 
them to run for a doctor if Mrs. Eddy broke her leg, 
since either the leg, or certainly the break, or possibly 
both, were illusions of Mortal Mind. Whether there 
really were people who would have let a man bleed 
to death, because the blood was a result of the mere 
flow of bis thoughts, I have my doubts; but that 
did seem to be involved in some of the original 
definitions, though not, I understand, in some of 
the later modifications of them. But this practical 
morality about doctors does not here concern me, 
however practical or unpractical it may be. What 
I mean, when I say that this is the age of Christian 
Science, is not that most people living in it are in 
any sense Christian Scientists. I mean that the 
world is in a certain mood, of which Christian Science 
is the expression and exaggeration. It is not so much 
that the age could not find a more accommodating 
religion, as that the religion could not find a more 
accommodating age. Men have sometimes talked 
about people who were Christians before Christ, 
and in one sense there were certainly any number of 


more than the Confidence Trick. It depends on faith, 
even if it prove to be bad faith. It does not depend 
on plain matters of material fact and experience. 
The millionaires in the Church of Christ Scientist 
are supposed to be hard-headed; I have myself a 
suspicion that they are rather soit-headed. But, 
anyhow, they do not really deal in hardware; they 
do emphatically deal in what may be called soft 
goods. They deal in things that easily receive im- 
pressions from without, and are especially sensitive 
to the impressions that we call depressions. They 
deal in rumours, in understandings, in fictitious 
values, in temporary offers, in things that are never 
what they seem, and seldom do exactly what they 
promise. Business is such stuff as dreams are made 
on, and its little life is rounded with a slump. 


This nervous and not very sane state of affairs 
is the origin of Optimism, and the general advice 
to the salesman to Keep Smiling. If he left off 
smiling for one single second, he might blight the 
market for hundreds of miles round. The whole 
condition has now become so terribly atmospheric ; 


Will- Power and all the 
rest which we see sprawling over so many American 
books and magazines. It is an ironic jest that the 
motto of Will and Personality, and the hard-headed 
man who gets what he wants, is really a motto taken 
(of all people in the world) from Hamlet. It was 
Hamlet who said: ‘‘ There’s nothing either good or 
bad, but thinking makes it so." From which we 
may deduce that Hamlet was a Strong Man and a 
Go-Getter and the biggest force in Big Business. 


I have remarked recently that the world is now 
occupied with the Study of the Mind rather than 
with the Use of the Mind. This is what is meant 
by calling it the Age of Psychology. It is also what 
is meant by calling it, in a somewhat sinister sense, 
the Age of Physical Jerks. It is a nervous and 
unrestful sort of optimism that is thus perpetually 
trying to impose a mood upon the objective universe, 
and the world, like Wall Street, is liable to reactions 
of panic. But certainly Christian Science did for a 
time suit the mood, if it does not for any long period 
suit the mind ; if, indeed, we return to using the mind 
instead of merely doctoring, it with drugs. 
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THE “DISUNITED” STATES OF BRAZIL: TYPICAL EFFECTS OF CIVIL WAR. 


SKETCHES BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, BRYAN DE GRINEAU, RECENTLY RETURNED FROM A TouR IN SouTH AMERICA, (CopyriGHutTeED.) 
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“THE INSURGENT SOUTHERN FORCES 

ARE GREATLY STRENGTHENED BY HORDES oF 
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KEEPING. ORDER_ ON THE STREETS OF Rio. 
ARMED POLICE OF THE-CAPITAL ~ 
STATIONED DOWN “THE CENTRE OF THE 
PAVEMENT ON “THE AVENIDA RIO BRANCO_BY 
DIVIDING PROMENADERS INTo Two V 
MOVING STKEAMS AND PREVENTING 
ANY GROUPING OR DEMONSTRATION S. 
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MARINES DRESSED IN RED COATS BRITISH “TYPE WEG EQUIPMENT ARE zi ROSE ALCAN TARA” 
KEPT READY TS LAND AT ANY POINT IN CASE OF DINTURGANCE IN THE CAPITAL. . Faraz ~ 30 

































IN DISTURBED BRAZIL: TYPES OF CIVILIANS, AND OF THE GOVERNMENT MILITARY AND NAVAL FORCES. 


Rebellion broke out on October 3 in the eastern States of Brazil, with the | Sao Paulo is the principal commercial city of Brazil and centre of the coffee 
primary object of preventing the inauguration of the President-elect, alleged | industry: the loss of this city and Santos, its port, would be a tremendous 
to have been elected through intrigues of a dominant clique. Martial law was blow to the Federal Government. The Gauchos—cowboys of the cattle lands 
proclaimed throughout the Republic, and the Reserves were called up. Fighting | of Southern Brazil—all joined the revolt.——Pernambuco (in North Brazil), which 
ensued, and on October 8 the rebels captured Recife, capital of Pernambuco. | has been closed to calling liners and shipping, is the first port of call for the 
Later, they threatened Sao Paulo. On October 9, however, the President | big passenger-ships from Europe. The ‘ Minas Geraes"’ is a sister Dread- 
announced that 


She mounts twelve 12-in. guns, and is stationed at Rio. These two battle- 


artist supplies the following notes on his sketches: ‘‘ The Avenida Rio Branco 
ships are the principal naval weapons of the Federal Government.” 


‘*the Government has complete control of the situation. Our | nought to the ‘Sao Paulo ’”’—which revolted in the last Brazilian disturbance. 
is the Piccadilly of Rio de Janeiro, the centre of the Federal Government. 
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A GREAT DISCOVERY OF PREHISTORIC CULTURE. 


REMARKABLE RESULTS OF EXCAVATIONS AT VINCA, NEAR BELGRADE : A CENTRE OF AEGEAN CIVILISATION IN 





By Professor MILOJE M. VASSITS, of Belgrade University, Director of the Excavations at Vinca. 


We publish here the first and main instalment of an 
tllustvated article, by Professor Vassits, dealing 
authoritatively with the very important archeological 
discoveries made by him at Vinca, a village on the 
vight bank of the Danube, some miles below Belgrade. 
His references to the various objects found have 
been numbered, to correspond with the illustrations, 
in a single series extending over the four pages 
devoted to the subject. The remainder of the Pro- 
fessor's material, concerning early stone implements 
and weapons, and statuettes (some showing 
affinities with Minoan art), will be published 
shortly in a future issue. 


BOUT fourteen kilometres east of Belgrade 
the prehistoric settlement of Vinca lies 
directly on the bank of the Danube, so that 
when the river is high it erodes the bank and 
reveals remains of the settlement. It was this 
that first made the settlement known. No one 
could have guessed that it contained so many 
valuable documents for the prehistory of the 
Danube valley, until, in 1908, I began the 
excavations which have since been continued, 
with unavoidable interruptions. The importance 
of the site was very clearly proved last year, 
and again this year, when—thanks to the 
liberal support of Sir Charles Hyde—it has 
been possible to conduct excavations on a 
larger scale. The present report deals only with 
the excavations of this year, carried on at a 
depth of 5.8 to 9 metres from the surface, 
supplemented with a photograph from earlier 
years (Fig. 1). 


No building stone is found in 
the neighbourhood of Vinca, 
and so the houses were built of wattle and daub 
supported by wooden posts. They are always 
oblong in plan and have the same orientation. 
The floors are level and specially made, and 
inside one of the rooms there is an oven or 
stove (Fig. 5). On the walls there were often 
ox-heads modelled in clay (Figs. 3 and 4). 


The Houses. 


‘ Great numbers of these were 
Cult Objects. also found (Figs. 14 and 16), 
and they help to fill a gap in our knowledge of 
the religious beliefs of the people of Vinca based 
on the statuettes. When one reflects that in 
those days religion comprised all intellectual 
and practical knowledge, it can easily be understood 
how highly developed the culture of Vinca was, and 
that it could only have borrowed from the south- 
eastern regions, as is proved by the objects found. 
In this connection the clay statuette (Fig. 8) is of 
the greatest importance. It can 
hardly be a mere accident that this 
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is the discovery among the pottery of a variety 
of the famous ‘‘Minyan ware" of the Greek main- 
land, and the vases related to it are of the 
greatest value for the dating of the earlier strata 
at Vinca. For the same reason one fragment is 
most important. It shows on a red ground spirali- 
form designs painted in black, and has analogies with 
Asia Minor (Cappadocia and the Hittite lands) and 
Thessaly (Lianokladi III.). At the latter site similar 
motives were found in the same stratum as Minyan 











Translated by A. J. B. 








FIG. 1. A GENERAL VIEW OF THE EXCAVATIONS AT VINCA: 

AN IDEAL SITE FOR SUCH WORK ON THE BANKS OF THE 

DANUBE NEAR BELGRADE, SHOWING THE VARIOUS LEVELS. 

The conditions for the first excavations at this spot were ideal, for here the 

Danube had eroded its bank, forming a 5O0-ft. cliff, in which were traces of 

successive settlements, lying one above another at different levels, like 
geological strata. 


Ware, and so give as a date for the earlier stratum 
at Vinca the Middle Bronze Age of the A2gean; that 
is to say, the beginning of the second Millennium B.C. 

The incised pattern on the great store - jar 
(Figs. 6 and 7) undoubtedly has a meaning, and it 


) 


WACE. (See Illustrations on Pages 665, 666, and 667.) 


is to be hoped that the reconstruction of the vase 
from the existing fragments will give more informa- 
tion for its interpretation. Lastly, the ‘‘ Hyde 
Vase’ (Figs. 17, 18, and 19) and the fragment of a 
rhyton (libation vase) in the form of a goat’s head 
(Figs. 20, 21, and 22) are very important from 
many aspects, especially for the origin of the 
type at Vinca, where Cypriote influence would 
have played a part, as has already been suggested 


for Cappadocia. 
From the stemmed bowls and 
Date of the the anthropomorphic vases I 
Earlier Stratum. have often placed the begin- 
ning of the culture of Vinca later than the 
building of the second city at Troy. This 
dating is now supported and confirmed by the 


statuettes mentioned, and still more by the 
local variety of ‘‘Minyan ware,’’ which in 
Troy, in the Cyclades, in Thessaly, and in 


Southern Greece is characteristic of the Middle 
Bronze Age. This is a result which caution 
for the present will allow to hold good for 
Vinca only. That, at the time of this stratum 
in Vinca, metal was known is proved by the 
discovery of beads of copper or bronze at a 
depth of eight metres. The settlement at Vinca 
thus had an uninterrupted existence from about 
the beginning of the Middle Bronze Age in the 
fEgean down to the conquest of this region by 
the Romans; that is to say, about 6 A.D. 


The discoveries at Vinca repre- 
sent only the culture and life 
of the inhabitants, whose race and_ nationality 
cannot thereby be determined. For this other 
finds are necessary, such as human _ remains, 
which I hope will be found. From the previous 
work of Sir William Ramsay, and Professors 
E. H. Minns and J. L. Myres, the cultural 
relations between the AZgean and Asia Minor, 
on the one hand, and Vinca, which is in a hinter- 
land of the Black Sea, on the Danube, can 
easily be exp!s‘-ed from economic reasons. The 
industrial * ever-hungry AZgean drew the 
grain it ne .ed on one side from Egypt, and 
on the other from the Black Sea. This gave 
rise to a regular shipping trade between the 
Aigean and Egypt, and between the A®gean 
and the Pontic area. This was also the main 
axis of culture, and in the north had as many 
branches as the Black Sea has tributaries, of 
which the Danube is by no means the least. 
Climatic and meteorological conditions caused by 
the Carpathians favoured to the highest degree the 
exchange of products between the Black Sea and 
the middle Danube. Popular kinds of fish, the 
sturgeon and the catfish, in which the Danube was 
rich, and natural treasures, such 
as cinnabar and lead ore, in the 


Conclusions. 





statuette is covered with incised 
signs which occur on the vases 
only singly. If this is a kind of 
script, what kind of script is it ? 
1 cannot decide, but I would add 
that the stratigraphic chronology 
of Vinca would date the statuette 
not earlier than the beginning of the 
Late Minoan Period (c. 1600 B.C.), 
and that, on the older vases found 
at a depth greater than six metres, 
no such signs have yet been found. 


About a depth 
of six metres 
below the surface a distinct change 
appears to have taken place in the 
incised ornamentation. Fig. 13 gives 
an example of the later style, and 
Fig. 12 a specimen of the earlier 
style. The principal shapes of the 
vases among the earlier are stemmed 
bowls (Fig. 9), the stems of which 
are always either covered with red 
and polished, or simply coloured 
red brown, and the anthropomorphic 
vases (Figs. 11 and 15) with lids 


Pottery. 








immediate neighbourhood of Vinca, 
played no small part in the cultural 
relations between Vinca and the 
Pontic area and the A®gean. 

There was also, as has been 
made clear for the first time this 
year, a well-developed trade in the 
manufacture of small ornaments 
at Vinca from marble, alabaster, 
crystal, and fossil shells. The 
painted statuettes, cinnabar, and 
the black painting on the Hyde 
Vase indicate that Vinca was the 
seat of a primitive cosmetic factory. 
One can easily understand how 
the people of Vinca employed such 
various products for trade, some 
of which were suitable for com- 
merce with the south-east and 
others for commerce with the 
north-west. (Central Europe as far 
as Bohemia). For these reasons 
Vinca was an important site in 
prehistoric times, and is now 
valuable for our knowledge of the 
prehistoric culture of the Danube 





in the shape of heads. In the 
other vases striking resemblances 
to vases of metal are to be seen 
(Fig. 10). Of special importance 


FIG, 2. VINCA POTTERY IN SITU: A GROUP OF ELEVEN VASES AS FOUND, AT A DEPTH 
OF 7.05 METRES, INCLUDING THE “HYDE” VASE (ON THE LEFT), 
FIGS. 17, 18, AND 19; 


AND THAT ILLUSTRATED IN FIG, 10 


ALSO SHOWN IN 





valley. One is justified in expecting 
still further important finds from this 
site, as excavations are to be con- 
tinued next year, thanks to the gen- 
erous support of Sir Charles Hyde. 
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PREHISTORIC DWELLINGS AT VINCA; 
AND “TROPHY” WALL DECORATION. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY PROFESSOR MiLojE M. Vassits, (SEE HIS ARTICLE ON THE OPPOSITE Pace.) 
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FIG. 3. AN 
OX-HEAD IN 
CLAY, USED 
AS A WALL 
DECORATION : 
AN 
INTERESTING 
EXAMPLE OF 
EARLY 
CERAMIC ART 
FOUND AT 
VINCA IN A 
LEVEL AT A 
DEPTH OF 
3.50 METRES. 
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A PROTOTYPE OF THE MODERN CUSTOM OF DECORATING WALLS WITH ; 
ANIMAL HEADS AS TROPHIES? A FRONT VIEW OF THE SAME CLAY 


OX-HEAD SHOWN IN THE ADJOINING ILLUSTRATION (FIG. 3). 
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FIG. 5. DOMESTIC RELICS OF PREHISTORIC INHABITANTS OF VINCA, WHOSE -HOUSES WERE BUILT OF WATTLE AND DAUB SUPPORTED BY WOODEN POSTS: 
THE GROUND-PLAN OF A TWO-ROOMED HOUSE FOUND AT A DEPTH OF 3.40 TO 3.60 METRES--(ON RIGHT) A ROOM WITH AN OVEN; (ON LEFT) A KITCHEN, 
WITH UTENSILS IN POSITION. 


Describing the traces of early domestic architecture found on the prehistoric site decoration suggests an analogy with the practice of modern sportsmen, who hang 
at Vinca, Professor Vassits points out (in his article on page 664) that no building up on their walls actual animal heads as trophies of the chase. The settlement at 
stone occurs in that locality, and consequently the houses were constructed of Vinca, Professor Vassits explains, continued without interruption from about the 
wattle and daub supported by wooden posts. In plan they were always oblong, beginning of the Middle Bronze Age in the A2gean, down to the Roman conquest 
with the same orientation in every example discovered, and one of the rooms of this region, which took place about 6 A.D. ° The different levels of the Vinca 
contained a stove. The walls were often decorated with ox-heads modelled in excavations, therefore, represent a great variety of custom and art at successive 
clay, of which a specimen is shown above in Figs. 3 and 4. This form of wall stages of development. 
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THE POTTERY OF A PREHISTORIC CULTURE: 
VINCA “FINDS” OF PARTICULAR INTEREST. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ProFEssoR MILojE M. Vassits. (SEE HIS ARTICLE ON PAGE 664.) 
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+. FIG. 6. AS FOUND: THE FRAGMENTS OF A GREAT STORE-JAR (PITHOS) LYING 
. JN SITU AT A DEPTH OF 7.445 METRES. (COMPARE RECONSTRUCTED PORTION 
O>—- eC ho Z-—=-_—s SHOWN IN') s=OTHE-~ es ADJOINING *. 

cS : 4 i ILLUSTRATION—FIG. 7.) ; 
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SECS Bee ean Say 
“FIG. 7. AS RECONSTRUCTED: A SECTION OF THE SAME PITHOS (SEEN IN 
FRAGMENTS IN FIG. 6) SHQWING (TOP CENTRE) PART OF A HUMAN FACE, 
WITH MOUTH, NOSE, AND RIGHT EYE-—PERHAPS A DEITY. 
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‘FIG. 8. WRITING OF 1600 BC.? A CLAY ~ ~ FIG. 9, EXAMPLES OF VINCA POTTERY FROM A DEPTH OF 


STATUETTE WITH INCISED SIGNS FROM A 


DEPTH OF 5.5 METRES. 7 METRES: PARTS OF TWO STEMMED BOWLS. 
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4 FIG. 10. LIKE METAL: A POTTERY AMPHORA  . 
e = WITH RIPPLE ORNAMENT AND CONICAL KNOBS ~*; 
Z (FROM A DEPTH OF 7.05 METRES.) : 
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2 FIG. 11. ANTHROPOMORPHIC VASES WITH LIDS, FROM = ~~ FIG. 12. POTTERY WITH INCISED - 
-  VINCA: THE LEFT-HAND SPECIMEN FROM A DEPTH = ~ ORNAMENTATION: AN EXAMPLE 

_ OF 7.45 METRES ; THE RIGHT-HAND FROM 7.40 METRES. | FROM A DEPTH OF 7.40 METRES. 
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*. FIG. 14. A FOUR-LEGGED * *: FIG. 15. AN ANTHROPOMORPHIC * ~* FIG. 16. A THREE-LEGGED 




















CLAY ANIMAL ALTAR. “ LIDDED VASE, FROM A DEPTH *% =< CLAY ANIMAL-SHAPED ALTAR ©. , . 
(DEPTH OF 6.30 METRES.) - OF 7 METRES. _ FROM A DEPTH OF 7.6 METRES. _ 
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FIG. 13. FINE EXAMPLES OF INCISED ORNAMENT ON VINCA 


Here we illustrate some of the most interesting cult objects and pottery discovered 
POTTERY : FRAGMENTS FOUND AT A DEPTH OF 5.80 METRES. 


at Vinca, as described by Professor Vassits in his article on page 664. The clay 
statuette shown in Fig. 8 is of special importance in connection with the early 


become clearer 
on a complete 
piecing to- ZZ ete eet eee ME 


development of writing, as it is covered with mysterious incised signs. “If this gether of the 

is a kind of script,’’ writes Professor Vassits, ‘‘what kind of script is it? I fragments. A note on Fig. 7 says: ‘‘ The reconstructed part shows the features ® 
cannot decide, but I would add that the stratigraphic chronology of Vinca would of a human face. The right eye, nose, and mouth are visible. It represents 

date the statuette not earlier than the beginning of the late Minoan Period (about | perhaps, a deity within or before a building or canopy, a support for which can 

1600 B.C.).”" He points out also that the incised pattern on the great store-jar be seen on the left." Some of the vases, such as that shown in Fig. 10, bear 


(or pithos) shown in Figs. 6 and 7 undoubtedly has some meaning, which might | striking resemblances to the characteristics of metal-work. 
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A WORK HARDLY PARALLELED ELSEWHERE:  .» 22 2 
THE “HYDE” VASE FROM VINCA; AND A GOAT. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ProrEssor Vassits, (SEE HIS ARTICLE ON PaGE 664.) 
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2 FIG. 20, PART OF A RHYTON IN RED CLAY IN 
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Z i OTTERY FOUN T T F 7. METRES. 
FIG. 17. ‘‘OF EXTRAORDINARY INTEREST”: THE ‘‘HYDE’’ VASE—-A CLAY RHYTON, OR LIBATION VESSEL, cs " _ ee oe ne ee 


IN THE FORM OF A DUCK WITH A HUMAN-LIKE HEAD AND PECULIAR ‘“‘HORNS’—DISCOVERED DURING 2% 2----———————— ooo OZ 
THE EXCAVATIONS AT VINCA. : 
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HE ‘‘ Hyde" Vase, shown ~ 

in Figs. !7, 18, and 19, 
was found at a depth of 
7.05 metres, during the ex- 
cavations at Vinca which are 
described on page 664. In a 
note on the three photographs, 
Professor Vassits says: 
‘This vase is of extraordinary 
interest, and has hardly any 
parallels. There is an opening 
above the root of the tail. 
The vase is well made, with 
thin walls. The surface is 
rippled and perhaps imitates 
metal. Above and _ between 
the wings and on the breast 
are broad bands of a black, 
inflammable, smooth, pasty, 
pitch - like substance, which 
easily flakes off. Similar bands 
occur on and above the fore- 
head and round the eyes.” 
Elsewhere, Professor Vassits 
says: ‘‘ The inhabitants of 2 eee ZZ 
a (Continued below. 2 ? p1G, 21, THE LEFT SIDE OF THE GOAT’S HEAD SEEN ALSO IN * 
FIGS. 20 AND 22—PART OF THE RED CLAY RHYTON. 
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- 2 - Continued.) 2A 
Vinca used to paint their bodies and faces. We often 
find, not only figures painted red all over, but some painted 
with red and white round the eyes and on the forehead. 
The ‘ Hyde’ Vase showed us too, for the first time, the 
use of a black paint."’ Of the red clay rhyton, or libation 
vessel, in the form of a goat, seen in Figs. 20, 21, and 22, 
we read: ‘* On the polished surface are small ripples indi- 
cating the animal's coat. The body is very realistic and 
life-like, as also is the head, which is artistically modelled 
in all details—horns, ears, eyes, muzzle, nostrils, and 
i. parted beard.” a. 
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2 FIG. 18. A FRONT VIEW OF THE ‘‘HYDE'"’ VASE (SEEN ALSO 
<=: IN FIGS. 17 AND 19), SHOWING THE HUMAN-LIKE HEAD AND 


THE PECULIAR ‘‘ HORNS.” 
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> FIG. 22. THE RIGHT SIDE OF THE GOAT’S HEAD SEEN ALSO * 
“<: IN FIGS. 20 AND 21 ON THIS PAGE: A PROFILE VIEW SHOWING 
THE RIPPLED SURFACE, 
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FIG. 19. ANOTHER ASPECT OF THE “HYDE"’ VASE: A DUCK-SHAPED LIBATION VESSEL 
7 WITH A RIPPLED SURFACE, POSSIBLY IN IMITATION OF METAL. 
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THE EVIL WAYS OF PARASITES. 


By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “Che Courtship of Animals,” “Random Gleanings from Nature's Fields,” ete. 


T is a little chastening to reflect that life must, so to 
speak, feed upon itself in order to survive. From Man 
himself to the simplest protozoa, we find that the larger 
creatures slay the smaller in order that they may eat. 
Even the virtuous vegetarian has to kill cabbages! And 
slugs and caterpillars eat the poor things piecemeal. 

But there are some of these creatures, which we call 
‘*‘ parasites,” which do their slaying in a very leisurely 
fashion. They do not kill their victims speedily—thev are 
too precious for that—but sap them of their vitality, until 
it Jast they die: though not before they have served their 
purpose. Bacteria kill babies by the thousand; that 
minute member of the protozoa, the trypanosome, kills 
grown-ups by getting into the spinal-cord and causing 
sleeping sickness. Then we have tape-worms and_thread- 
worms innumerable, which batten on birds and_ beasts, 
fishes and reptiles, with sublime impartiality as to the 
well-being of their victims. These, however, are but a 
fraction of the number of organisms which have adopted 
the life of a parasite. 

But for the successes they have attained a terrible 
price has been paid, since it has been at the cost of their 
individuality and freedom of movement. Without their 
hosts they cannot live, for they have lost all power of 
an independent existence. Organs of sense, of locomotion, 
and of digestion have all been lost beyond recall. All 
that is left to them is an outer shell bearing no semblance 
of their former selves, the power of absorbing nourishment 
from the tis- 
sues of their 
host, and the 
power of re- 
production. 

Every 
group of the 
animal  king- 
dom, from the 
protozoa to 
the fishes, has 
contributed 
towards’ the 
amazing total 
of these de- 
generates. 
How this has 
come about 
makes not 
only interest- 
ing, but profit- 
able reading. 
Let it suffice 
to say now 
that the 
‘road to ruin” 
has been an 
easy one, pre- 
senting many 
gradations, 
before the 
inevitable 
and—speaking 
humanly— 
disgustingly 
sordid end is 
reached. So 
far I have had 
in mind only 
the parasite 
itself; but the 
effect of such 
parasitism on 
its victims has 
also to be con- 
sidered 

The lay- 
man is hardly 
conscious of 
the existence 
of this under- 
world of 
Nature’s _re- 

















FIG. 1. THE KNAP WEED BROOM- 
RAPE (OROBRANCHE’ ELATIOR), A 
RARE YELLOW-FLOWERED ENGLISH probates. This 
PLANT : A SPECIES THAT HAS is unfortunate, 
DEGENERATED TO COMPLETE PARA- for it has 
SITISM ON ITS VEGETABLE’ HOST, much to reveal 


THE GREATER KNAP WEED. which is well 
worth taking 


note of. In a future essay, I propose to give one or two 
striking examples of the agencies which have made the 
‘road to ruin” so easy. Here and now I want to com- 
ment on two instances of parasitism found among the 
plants, I select the broom-rape (Orobranche) and the 
dodder (Cuscuta), since one or other of the species of these 
two genera are to be found in most parts of the country. 

The broom-rape seems certainly to have found para- 
sitism worth while, since it is represented by somewhere 
round about one hundred species, of which nine at least 
are British plants. I say ‘nine at least’ advisedly, for 
this plant is one of those which is as a thorn in the flesh 
of the botanist ; since, at present at any rate, there are 
several forms which cannot be clearly distinguished one 


roots of clover, and so on. Some species 











seem to be less exacting, or to have con- 
trived to be less dependent on one or 
two special species. They may be found 
apparently growing out of the ground like 
ordimary plants, but in reality they are tap- 
ping the roots of the surrounding plants. 

The dodder, in its way, is quite as remark- 
able a plant as the broom-rape. But, in like 
manner, the evil results of a parasitic life have 
so transformed it that no one would suppose, 
on seeing it for the first time, that it was one 
of the ‘‘ bind-weeds’”’; that is to say, a con- 
volvulus. Yet, when the fact is realised, 
surprise is more or less modified by the reflec- 
tion that the habit of growth of the dodder 
is, after all, curiously like ‘that of the con- 
volvulus, though the life-history in the two 
cases is so very different. 

The early embryonic development recalls 
that of the broom-rapes, since the seed has 
scarcely any food reserve for the growing 
embryo. As in the broom-rapes, they put 
forth a spiral thread, which makes its way into 
the earth, while its upper end thrusts its way 
into the outer air and commences to twist 
spirally, seeking the stem of a suitable host to 
fasten on to. Should success attend these 
efforts, suckers are thrown out, and the plant 
begins to feed on the juices of its host. In 
this way, a comparatively small number of 
seedlings, once started, will spread from plant 
to plant with amazing speed, destroying as 
they go. Hop plantations thus attacked are 
utterly ruined. The clover dodder (Cuscuta 








FIG. 2. THE LESSER DODDER (CUSCUTA EPITHYMUM): A VIGOR- 
OUS PARASITE, WHICH, AS IN THE ABOVE PHOTOGRAPH, CAN 
ENTIRELY COVER ITS HOST, THE COMMON LING, WITH PINK 


THREAD-LIKE STEMS. 


from another, serving once again to show how difficult it 
But, be this as it may, there is 


is to define a ‘‘ species.” 
no difficulty in distinguishing a ‘‘ broom-rape 
see it, for it consists simply of a stout, leafless 
bearing two-lipped flowers. 

Like all other flower-stalks, in due course 
seeds; but these are of a quite peculiar 
seeds of the ordinary flowering plant, 
when they begin to germinate, display 
a pair of ‘'seed-leaves,” or cotyledons, a 
rudimentary stem, and a root. The cotyle- 
dons contain a store of food for the growing 
embryo sufficient to enable it to carry on 
while the rudimentary stem, the first pair 
of seedling leaves, and the root are de- 
veloping. By the time these have become 
functional, the cotyledons have disappeared. 

But the broom-rape seed has practically 
no reserve store for embryonic develop- 
ment. It consists, indeed, merely of a group 
of undifferentiated cells, and when germin- 
ation commences a delicate spiral spring 
makes its way downwards into the ground, 
seeking the root of some suitable plant on 
which to fasten. If it fails, death speedily 
follows. Should it succeed, immediately 
after anchorage it begins to swell above the 
point of attachment. As the lower end of 
the spiral anchors itself, the upper shrivels, 
and a little knob, or bud, is formed on the 
root of the host. This bud, in due course, 
rises up out into the sun and air, and be- 
comes the flower-stem. 

The swollen seed-vessels of the curiously- 
coloured flowers contain enormous numbers 
of exceedingly minute seeds, which are, in 
due course, shaken from their receptacles by 
the wind and, falling to the ground, remain 
dormant through the winter. How and why 
did this strange sequence of events come 
into being ? For the broom-rapes, of what- 
ever species, are quite incapable of deriving 
their nourishment from the soil. If they 
are to survive, it must be at the expense of 
some other plant, whose life-blood, so to 
speak, it slowly saps. 

It is curious, too, to find that some 
species, at any rate, are dependent for their 
existence on a particular species of host, 
and their ravages may be both extensive 
and costly to man. In Germany, [I am told, 
the broom-rape is a serious pest in bean- 
fields ; sometimes the whole crop is destroyed. 
Of our native species, Orobranche hedera 
lives on the roots of the ivy; O. rubra 
grows on the roots of the wild thyme; 
O. elatior (Fig. 1), a handsome and rare 
vellow-flowered species, on the greater knap- 
weed (centaurea scabiosa); O. minor on the 


trifolium) is terribly destructive of clover, 
elder, ash, and nettles, and various other 
plants are also victimised. 

The lesser dodder (C. epithymum) (Fig. 2) 
attacks heath, thyme, milk-vetch, and other 
small plants; but its favourite victim is the 
furze, which it often entirely conceals with 
tangled masses of small red threads, such as are seen grow- 
ing on a small heath in Fig. 3. Five or six species are 
native to Great Britain. The flower-heads (Fig. 3) form 
globular clusters at intervals along these life-destroving 
leafless threads. We find these degenerates as * going con- 
it produces cerns’; they have made parasitism “ pay.’”” But by what 
kind. The steps they ar.ived at this success we have yet to discover. 
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FIG.3. THE FLOWER CLUSTERS OF THE LESSER DODDER: A PROLIFIC 
PARASITE WHICH PRODUCES ENORMOUS QUANTITIES OF SEED. 
If the young seedling of the lesser dodder fails to find a suitable host, it dies 
down, but retains its vitality for some weeks. This affords another chance of 
life, for a little later a growing shoot of a suitable plant may come within its 
reach, and it starts to live again. The letter A indicates the stem of the dodder. 
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AEROPLANE ON THE “INHABITED WING” PRINCIPLE. 
A GIANT JUNKERS MACHINE. 


From THE ORIGINAL Drawinc By H. AnD B. von ROMER, 
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THE NEW JUNKERS 


The great Junkers monoplane, ‘'G38" (or ‘‘ D 2000"’), 
which recently began a European tour, embodies 
the idea of a ‘‘ wing-only’’ aeroplane, which could accommodate crew, freight, 
passengers, motors, and fuel in a thick wing, instead of in the fuselage. The 
G38" is designed to carry freight over long distances, rather than a great 
Its range (with a useful load of 2 tons) is claimed to be 
Its aerodynamic qualities are such as to 
is a very economical 


number of persons. 
4700 kilometres (almost 3000 miles). 
give a very low fuel consumption figure—so that “G33” 


BUILT ON THE ‘WING ONLY’ SYSTEM, ENABLING PASSENGERS TO CIRCULATE IN THE 





INTERIOR : 


“G38’'’ (OR “D 2000’?) SHOWN DIAGRAMMATICALLY. 


| 
| 
| 


machine. With such a range, air traffic from one European State to another 
is not the proper task of ‘G38,’ but rather travel between continents—say, 
London to Singapore. It is calculated that ‘G48,’ with 10 passengers and 
their luggage and 100,000 ‘letters, could perform this journey in a little over three 
days—allowing for four-hour halts at Baghdad and Delhi. Hitherto this journey 
has taken 30 days—-by rail and steamer. The “inhabited wing" principle, as 
embodied in ‘* G 38,"’ will mean that passengers can walk about inside the machine. 
**G 38" left Dessau on October 4, and arrived at Bucharest at midday on October 6, 
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an Imperial 
Conference is to extend the literary as well as the political 
horizon. It recalls the words of a poet whose Imperialism, 
though in some respects considered antiquated, still has 
power to widen our outlook on the world : 


What should they know of England who only 


England know ? 


It also imparts a certain topicality to any work bearing on 
the history of colonisation. In this connection, one of the 
best books I have met for a long time is ‘‘ THE MAKING OF 
WILtIAM PENN.”’ By Mabel Richmond Brailsford. With 
Wood-cut Frontispiece by Clare Leighton and other Illus- 
trations (Longmans ; 12s. 6d.). Not that we get here the 
early annals of Pennsylvania. The book is concerned rather 
with the first half of the founder’s life, and the formation 
of his character ; as the title implies, with his ‘* making ”’ 
rather than with his actions as a “ finished product.” As 
a study in historical biography, the book combines human 
interest and charm of style with conscientious care in the 
use of authorities. Most of the scenes, of 

course, are laid in England, and especially 


standing figure of Quaker history, but as the greatest 
Englishman and the greatest European of his time.” 


Other books on my list for this week, though not 
concerned with the making of the Empire, at any rate 
enlarge the reader’s horizon. They deal chiefly with 
travel, adventure, and sport. We are taken to the far 
north of the American continent, in quest of big game, in 
an entertaining and well-pictured book entitled ** HUNTING 
THE ALASKA Brown Berar.” The Story of a Sportsman’s 
Adventure in an Unknown Valley after the Largest Carni- 
vorous Animal in the world. With forty-four Illustrations. 
By John W. Eddy (Putnam; 15s.). Although the big brown 
bear was the chief objective of the trip, and the author’s 
own.encounters with him are supplemented by a chapter 
of other people’s bear stories, some of them rather on the 
gruesome side, yet the interest of the book is by no means 
confined to Bruin. The author has a love of exploration 
in wild places, with a keen eye for Nature’s beauty, and he 


most danger- 

ous enemy. Otherwise, the stories are concerned entirely 
with the animals themselves, their loves and hates, and 
fierce encounters with rivals. The subjects of these vivid 
‘lives’? are respectively ‘‘ Greatheart,” the Buffalo ; 
‘* Powerful,” the Lion; ‘* Grey Giant,” the Elephant ; 
“Crusty,” the Rhinoceros ; ‘ Stoneheart,” the Leopard ; 
* Steel-jaw,”’ the Crocodile ; ‘‘ Cave-Mouth,” the Hippo- 


potamus ; and ‘ Sneaky,” the Hyena. 


One sinister form of animal life in Africa (found also 
in many other parts of the world) is described by a writer 
who combines scientific knowledge with humour and 
dramatic power in an entertaining book called ‘‘ PyTHons 
AND THEIR Ways.” By F. W. Fitzsimons, Director of 
the Port Elizabeth Museum and Snake Park. Illustrated 
(Harrap; 7s. 6d.). If I remember aright, Mr. Fitzsimons 
has contributed to this paper an illustrated article about 
his snakes. In the present book he gives a fascinating 

account of experiences with his formidable 
charges, and tells many exciting anecdotes. 








in Buckinghamshire, and the story moves 
amid the turmoil of English politics in 
those days. There is much about naval 
affairs during the Civil War (Penn’s father 
was an Admiral, and his influence on his 
son is shown in a new light); about the 
Quakers and their sufferings under persecu- 
tion ; about Penn’s relations with Algernon 
Sidney; about his trial and his sturdy 
vindication of the rights of juries; about 
his love-romance and marriage ; and about 
London during the Great Plague. 





It is, indeed, only in the last chapter of 
Miss Brailsford’s volume that we begin to 
see William Penn in the capacity of Empire- 
builder. One may perhaps be allowed to 
apply that term to him in spite of the fact 
that his part of the structure has since 
passed into other ownership. This chapter 
begins with a picture of William Penn 
seated in his lodgings at Westminster on 
the evening of March 5, 1681 (when he 
was 37), and, spread out on the table beside 
him, a great scroll of parchment written in 
the decorative script of the time and sur- 
r vunted by a portrait of Charles II. In 
a letter to a friend on that evening, Penn 
wrote: ‘‘ This day . . . after many waitings, 
watchings, solicitings, and disputes in 
Council, my country was confirmed to me 
under the Great Seal of England, with 
large powers and privileges, by the name 
of Pennsylvania, a name the King would 
give it in honour of my father.’”’ Penn had 
previously been interested for some five 
years in the colonisation of the Quaker 
Province of West New Jersey, whither 
some thousand emigrants went between 
1677 and 1680. It was in the latter year 
that he petitioned the King for a grant 
of adjacent unoccupied Crown land of a 
value equivalent to the sum which the 
King and Government owed to his late 
father, the Admiral, amounting to £16,000, 
or over £50,000 of our present money. 














The most thrilling is the story of his wife’s 
being accidentally shut into a room with 
an angry python seventeen feet long, of 
her resourceful duel with the creature, 
and her eventual escape. The author's 
colloquial style makes his book extremely 
readable. 


Something quite unusual—or, to use 
the fashionable word, “different ’— in 
travel literature takes the form of a book 
called ‘‘ THRouGH UNkKNownN Arrica.” By 
Willem Jaspert. Experiences from the 
Jaspert African Expedition of 1926-1927. 
Illustrated. Translated by Agnes Platt 
(Jarrolds ; 12s. 6d.). The average explorer- 
author may tell of tight places, dangers, 
and hardships, but his troubles are seldom 
due to anv lack of funds; in fact, in 
reading such books I often wonder where 
all the money comes from. Here, on the 
other hand, we have an epic of adventure 
on small means. It is the work of a 
German scientific traveller, and the trans- 
lation reads remarkably well. During part 
of the journey the author was accompanied 
by his wife and little boy, as well as his 
brother. He spent nearly two years in 
Portuguese Angola with the object of 
studying primitive tribes, and his scientific 
results will be published separately. ‘‘ The 
greatest difficulty,” he writes, ‘‘ was provid- 
ing the necessary finances we looked 
death in the face countless times and the 
reward was small.” They had to obtain 
the money they needed by working for it. 





. . . . 


As a general picture of their vicissitudes, 
the author gives the following passage from 
a German review: ‘‘ With incredible diffi- 
culty, and only by feats of unbelievable 
endurance, did they make their way, mostly 
on foot, sometimes in litters, in native 
boats, on goods trains, in Ford motor-cars, 
on donkeys, mules, in wagons, or on the 








THE DOMINION STATESMAN WHOSE OFFER REGARDING 
GAVE A LEAD IN DISCUSSING EMPIRE TRADE AT THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE: 


At first Penn wanted to call his land 
New Wales, and, this name being rejected, 
he suggested Svivania. ‘ His further account 


(we read) of this historic christening is Premier, put 


very characteristic: "They added Penn to 
it. ... 1 feared lest it should be looked 
on as a vanity in me, and not as a respect 
in the King, as it truly was, to my father, 
whom he often mentions with praise. And 
though I much opposed it, and went to the 
King to have it struck out and altered, 
he said it was past, and would take it upon 
him; nor could twenty guineas move the 
under-secretary to vary the name.’ The preamble to 
the Royal Patent declares that William Penn’s application 
for territory arose out of a commendable desire to 
enlarge the British Empire, and promote such useful 
commoditieY as may be a benefit to the King, and his 
dominions.’ ” 


Thus we leave William Penn, exactly midway in his 
career (he died in 1718), about to colonise the country 
that bears his name. ‘ The fact that for seventy years,” 
writes the author, ‘‘ Pennsylvania endured as a Christian 
state, ruled and defended by love and not by force, was 
due in the first place to the Constitution settled upon it 
by its founder for the only time in the history of 
the world a whole country had accepted the Sermon on 
the Mount for its working policy.’’ In later years, we 
are reminded, Penn’s ‘ Essay towards the present and 
future peace of Europe” anticipated the League of Nations 
by more than two hundred Years. The author herself 
sees him as something more than an Empire-builder. 
‘I have tried (she says), from a non-Quaker standpoint, 
to form an estimate of the intluences which helped to 


MR. R. B. BENNETT, PRIME MINISTER OF CANADA. 


In his memorable speech at the Imperial Conference on October 8, Mr. R. B. Bennett 
the tariff question on a new basis by, definite proposals. ‘‘ The 
decide once and for all,”’ he said, 


this way be avoided.” 


has much to tell of many different animals and birds, as 
well as incidents of travel. Many people in Alaska, he 
mentions, demand that the brown and grizzly bears should 
be exterminated as a danger to civilisation. To such a 
course he is strongly opposed. There are large regions in 
Alaska, he points out, where no one can or wants to live, 
and he suggests that the United States Government should 
establish a great game field, under strict regulations, where 
these interesting species might be perpetuated. 


The larger wild beasts of another continent are seen 
from a different angle in ‘“ Lire Stories oF Bic GAME.” 
By W. S. Chadwick. With Sketches by W. Woodhouse 
(Witherby ; ros. 6d.) Here the author is not describing 
his own adventures as a sportsman, although he has had 
twenty-six years of experience in the wilds of Africa. As 
one may speak of an animal artist or an animal sculptor, 
so Mr. Chadwick may be termed an animal biographer. 
His eight chapters are dramatic descriptions of typical 
‘careers’ of animals in the African bush, not associated 
with any human character, as in the “ Jungle Books "’ of 
Kipling, except in so far as man in general figures as the 


IMPERIAL PREFERENCE 


the Canadian 
Empire must 
** whether our welfare lies in closer economic union or 
to the Mother Country and to all the other parts of the Empire a preference 
market in exchange for a like preference in theirs, based on the addition of 
increase in prevailing general tariffs or upon tariffs yet to be created. 
not be considered as a step towards Empire free trade. 
desirable nor possible, for it would defeat the very purpose we are striving to achieve. 
helpful in Empire free trade may be secured by Empire preferences. 


The proposed preference shor 
!n our opinion Empire free trade is neither 


Ail that is harmful may in 


backs of natives. Their weapons were 
confiscated by the Portuguese Government. 
Leopards prowled round their  sleeping- 
quarters at night, but the greatest dangers 
were the endless swamps, three hundred 
or four hundred kilometres long, where 
swarmed countless mosquitoes. For weeks 








‘ Cc at a time they were down with malaria, 
e Pe a Malta or vellow fever, without doctor or 
id medicine of any kind. But they came 
through, and brought back twenty-four 

All that is cases of native curiosities to their home 


town of Frankfort.”’ 


If I had more space, I could a tale unfold about Asia 
as well as Africa, having no lack of literary material con- 
cerning that continent. Recent events in the Far East 
lend topical interest to ‘THe MonGoiian Horpe.”” By 
Roland Strasser. Translated from the German by “R. T. G.” 
Illustrated, with an Introduction by Sir Michael Sadler 
(Cape; 12s. 6d.). Another attractive book emanating 
from the Far East is ‘‘ KorEA OF THE JAPANESE.” By 
H. B. Drake. With 24 Illustrations (Lane; 12s. 6d.). 
That botany, as well as big game, provides adventure in 
the wild is proved in ‘‘ PLANT-HUNTING ON THE EDGE OF 
THE Wor.LpD.” ‘By F. Kingdon Ward. Illustrated (Gollancz ; 
21s.). Moving westward, we come to an interesting account 
of Central Arabia entitled ** ARABIAN PEAK AND DESERT.” 
Travels in Al-Yaman. By Ameen Rihani. Illustrated 
(Constable ; 1§s.). British readers should take a ‘* man- 
datory"’ interest in ‘*‘ THe HANDBOOK OF PALESTINE AND 
TRANS-JorDAN.” Edited by H, C. Luke and Edward 
Keith-Roach. Introductions by Sir John Chancellor and 
Sir Herbert Samuel. With Frontispiece and large folding 
Map. end Edition. (Macmillan; 16s,). This admirable 
work includes an interesting section on the archaxology 
of Palestine and results of recent excavations cC. ES. 
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‘ THE CHRISTENING OF A FUTURE BELGIAN THE KING OF THE BELGIANS (RIGHT, FRONT), WITH THE QUEEN 
(RIGHT, BACK), AND PRINCESS INGEBORG. 


+ KING: A PRINCESS HOLDING THE BABY. (LEFT, BACK), PRINCE CARL 
The christening of the baby Belgian Prince, son of the Duke of Brabant and Crown Princess Astrid (niece of the King of Sweden), 
took place in the Royal Church of St. James, Brussels, on October 12 The royal baby was christened Baldwin, and his grandfather, 
King Albert, stood godfather. Cardinal van Roey, Archbishop of Malines, officiated according to the full ritual of the Roman Catholic 
Church. He received the child before the altar, and asked the godfather and godmother (Princesse René de Bourbon) some preliminary 
questions while the organ played. The Cardinal then blew three times in the child’s mouth and made the sign of the Cross on his 
face and body. He afterwards poured salt on his lips and recited an exorcising, prayer. Baldwin, it will te remembered, was the 
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“; A FAMOUS GERMAN AIRSHIP COMMANDER / 

- AT THE “R101” FUNERAL : DR. ECKENER.: 

i Dr. Eckener, Commander of the “ Graf wn gorge ¢ 

represented the German Reich at the funeral of the 

“R101” victims at Cardington. He paid a sym- 

pathetic tribute to the memory of her crew and to 
the sound construction of the airship. 
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THE DEATH OF AN EMINENT ARCHEOLO. 222222 2-—-22-22- ee 

GIST: THE LATE DR. H. R. HALL. “ THE WORLD’S SYMPATHY WITH BRITAIN’S SORROW : 
Dr. Hall died on October 13, aged_57. In 1896 WALKING IN THE ‘R101’ FUNERAL PROCESSION THROUGH LONDON. 
he joined the department of Egyptian and 





was promoted to be Assistant Keeper in 1919 and : 
Keeper in 1924. In 1919 he directed excavations : condolence received in this country from abroad, 
at Ur of the Chaldees. ad 


the testimony of Dr. Eckener, 
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SIR W. H. MAY. 
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Juris Canonici. of the House. 
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name anciently borne by the Counts of Flanders. | 
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6 Se ee. 
FOREIGN ATTACHES * 


? ine ¢ oT Z The presence of numerous foreign military attachés was only another proof of the deeply- 
Assyrian Antiquities at the British Museum, and : felt foreign sympathy over the tragic loss of ‘“‘R101.” Similar evidence was found in : 
the unvarying kindness and courtesy of the French authorities, the many telegrams of of the Industrial Court from 1919 to 1926— 
and E an experience valuable for the public inquiry 

101,” 


such acts of courtesy as the lowering of flags on the War Office at Berlin on Oct. 11. 
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* THE NEW AIR MINISTER: LORD AMULREE, 
SUCCESSOR TO THE LATE LORD THOMSON. . 
Lord Amulree (formerly Sir William Mac- =. 
i kenzie) was made a Baron last year, and is 5 
ss an eminent jurist. He has presided over 
many Courts of Inquiry, and was President 

















into the wreck of “ R 101 
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- PROFESSOR C. H. TURNER, A WELL- / LONSDALE WEBSTER, CLERK $2 ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET THE ONLY EYE-WITNESS OF THE 
j “R101"" WRECK. 





KNOWN PATRISTIC SCHOLAR. i. OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. ; 
Dean Ireland's Professor of Exegesis and j Died on Oct. 7, aged 62. An official of t7* Died, October 7; aged eighty-one. Torpedo George Rabouille was 100 yards from “* R 101" 
Senior Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. i the House since 1890, promoted Clerk 2 specialist. Commanded H.M. Yacht“ Victoria when she crashed, and gave an account from 
Died, October 10; aged seventy. A great Assistant in 1918, and on the retirement and Albert”; 1897, Captain of the which it was clear that the explosion occurred 
patristic scholar, he published “* Monumenta of Sir Courtenay Ilbert in 1921, Clerk F ** Excellent.” Commanded Atlantic Fleet, after her impact with the ground. She was 

“9 1905 - 07, flying at about 150 ft., he stated. 
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THE MARINE SIDE OF “CURRENT NEWS 
VARIOUS SHIPS OF TOPICAL NOTE. 
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LADEN WITH ART TREASURES WORTH {1,000,000 FOR THE PERSIAN ART EXHIBITION : 
THE S.S. ‘‘BAHARISTAN’’ ARRIVING IN LONDON AFTER HER SECRET VOYAGE. 

The first consignment of Persian art treasures for the coming Exhibition at Burlington House reached 

London on October 11 in the S.S. ‘‘ Baharistan,” which berthed at Rotherhithe. She left Abadan on 

September 14 with twenty-seven cases of art works, guarded by special police. The cases had been brought 

from Teheran by air to avoid brigands. The ship's crew believed the cargo to be dates. Two further 

consignments of art treasures are to come within the next few weeks by ships whose names are not divulged. 
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THE FIRST PURELY FIGHTING SHIP EVER BUILT FOR THE INDIAN NAVY: H.M.1.S. ‘‘ HINDUSTAN,”’ 
A NEW SLOOP OF THE TYPE OF H.MS. ‘‘ FOLKESTONE." 
H.M.1.S. “ Hindustan,”” which has been built by Messrs. Swan, Hunter, and Wigham Richardson at Wallsend-on-Tyne, 
under Admiralty supervision, is described as being the first purely combative ship for the Indian Navy. In Jane’s 
“ Fighting Ships” it is stated: ‘* She was laid down in 1929, and will be identical in most respects with the British 
Folkestone’ type, with armament of two 4-inch guns and four 3-pounders.” The ‘ Folkestone’’ was also laid 
down last year at the same yard. 
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USED 60 YEARS AGO AT THE SUEZ CANAL OPENING: THE EGYPTIAN 
ROYAL YACHT, ‘‘MAHROUSSA,"’ WITH KING FUAD ON BOARD. 
When the King of Egypt recently went to Suez to inaugurate a new petroleum 
basin, he passed through the Suez Canal in the royal yacht, ‘* Mahroussa,”’ the 
same vessel in which his father. Ismail the Magnificent, escorted the Empress 
Eugénie and other royalties at the opening of the Canal in 1869. She was built 
on the Thames in 1865 as a paddle-steamer, but has been modernised. 
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ONE OF THE FIRST WAR-SHIPS LAUNCHED COMPLETE WITH GUNS, ENGINES, MASTS, AND FUNNELS: 
THE NEW BRITISH DESTROYER, H.M.S. ‘‘ BRILLIANT,'’ AT WALLSEND. 
A remarkable ship-building feat was accomplished at Wallsend-on-Tyne, on October 9, when the new destroyer. 
“ Brilliant,” built there by Messrs. Swan, Hunter, and Wigham Richardson, was launched with her guns, engines. 
masts, and all accessories on board, and even with smoke issuing from her funnels. Seldom has any war-ship ever 
been launched thus ready for sea. The “ Brilliant” is one of eight ““B”’ type destroyers of the 1928 programme, 
of 1330 tons displacement, and armed with four 4.7-in. guns, seven smaller guns. and eight torpedo-tubes 


SAID TO BE THE FIRST YACHT LAUNCHED FULLY EQUIPPED : 
A NEW YORK PARALLEL TO THE “ BRILLIANT’S '’ LAUNCH. 

This photograph shows a private 191-foot yacht, built for Mr. Joseph A 

Macdonald, a prominent ship-builder of New York, being launched at Bath, 

Maine, on October 2, fully equipped and furnished, and carrying a crew 

of twenty-one. A note states: “ This is believed to be the first time a 
yacht has been launched with such complete equipment aboard.” 
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A “SLUMP”" IN GERMAN SHIPPING AT HAMBURG: MANY IDLE STEAMERS 
LYING-TO IN THE WALTERSHOFER HARBOUR AT THAT PORT. 
“Owing to the bad economic conditions in Germany,” says a note on this photograph. 


well-known Hamburg shipping-houses have laid-up three-quarters of their fleets. At 
present it is impossible to foresee if and when they will used again. According to 
newspaper reports, nearly 230 captains and ship’s officers are without employment. The 


r u vacuum in the t 
laid-up vessels are seen in the Waltershofer Harbour.” ube 


FISHING BY MECHANICAL SUCTION: A NEW TYPE OF BOAT, INVENTED IN AMERICA, 


THAT MAY REVOLUTIONISE THE FISHING INDUSTRY. 


ms , . r ; i A note on this photograph, which comes si 2 fishine- 
many steamers of all kinds and sizes are lying idle. It is sad to state that old and boat, expected to veeaislionien the (age Bom ggevonag NB nge oa ig lly lng Moree 


emonstrated on October 2 by its co-inventor, 


jones F. Galligan. The boat catches nearly 20 tons of fish an hour. Its equipment consists of a pipe, 
t. in diameter, running from the bow beneath the water-line, and a centrifugal pump, creating a 


which sucks the fish into the boat. The photograph shows the stern. with the 


pipe which runs along the deck and discharges fish into the space enclosed with wire netting.” 
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CIS QED 


A Portrait - Painter Who Studied the Moon. 











—— 


























Extracted from an article by E. J. STONE, M.A., F.R.S., entitled “ Note on a Crayon Drawing of the Moon by John Russell. R.A., at the Radcliffe Observatory, Oxford.” printed 
in the Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical Society, and published here by permission 


HE eccentric hobby of the Royal Academician 
who took to star-gazing and moon-painting 
would probably nowadays be matter for some 
comment. In the eighteenth century, scientists and 
astronomers hailed the combination with jov on 
the occasion when John Russell, R.A., whom every 
one knows as a _ portrait-painter, turned amateur 
astronomer and completed his celebrated moon map 

















THE *“*SELENOGRAPHIA” INVENTED BY JOHN RUSSELL: 
A GLOBE SHOWING THE VISIBLE SURFACE OF THE 
MOON 
This globe is also fitted with an apparatus to show how the moon 
turns a slightly different face to us at various times. The small 
globe represents the earth, neither its size nor its distance from the 
moon being. of course. to scale 


In his day Russell was well employed, and com- 
manded about the same prices as Sir Joshua Reynolds 
(his contemporary). But, despite royal patronage, 
he never became a fashionable painter 

Astronomy was Russell's “ hobby’: he spent 
many vears completing the series of minutely accu 
rate pencil-drawings which were the 


by astronomers—that it had been “too hastily 
concluded that the large dark parts upon the Moon's 
Face were Seas,”’ and he inclines to think that it 
was this idea which had led the astronomer Cassini 
(who had prepared a famous moon map) “ to represent 
these parts of one almost uniformly smooth, and 
unvaried effect, which, upon a strict inspection, will 
appear to be full of parts as various and nearly as 
multitudinous, as that portion of the Moon which 
has generally been considered to be Land, and is 
certainly elevated above the level of the former: 
even in the parts of the Moon which have been most 
considered by Cassini I think it will appear some 
considerable room is left for improvement. But 
there is a deficiency which I have found in all these 
Maps of the Moon, and that is, as I before hinted, 
in point of Effect ; the just proportion is not main- 
tained in the Gradations between the inherent Light 
and Dark parts of the Moon, by which all pleasurable 
distinctness of character is produced It was 
my intention first to produce a representation of the 
Full Moon as it is generally illuminated by the Sun, 
but several very respectable Astronomers favord 
me with their opinion, and by their approbation of 
one of my Crayon Drawings, which describes the 
Moon two days after the first quarter, very easily 
prevaild upon me to alter my resolution and prefer 
this in which the boldness and expressive elevations 
of Plato, Copernicus, and Tycho ”’ (‘ craters ’’ on the 
moon), ‘and some others near the Boundary of the 
Line of illumination, convey so distinct an Idea of 
these parts opposed to those situated near the centre 
of the Moon which very faintly express their charac- 
ter, compared to the former, as they are nearly lost 
in the general Blaze of Light ’’—i.c., at full moon. 
(It is interesting to note that similar objections 
to delineating the moon as she appears at Full are 
made by M. Lucien Rudaux, the modern French 
astronomer, whose coloured moon map will be found 
reproduced on another page.) 

Lower down Russell continues : ‘‘ My first efforts, 
Sir, were made with Crayons, representing the colour 
of the Moon in its general form according to the 
particular Phase; upon this I laid the larger Spots of ’ 
(sc. Mare) ‘‘ Mediterraneum, Serenitatis, Tranquilli- 
tatis, etc. etc.—these I adjusted by degrees giving 
them their general Forms and grand _ bearings en- 
deavouring to preserve with as much truth as time 
would admit the proportional difference of dark 


pleasure to several Gentlemen whose approbation is 
very flattering to me I used other means in 
drawing the parts which are more minute, the fine 
point of a black Lead pencil | think the best for the 
purpose and have furnished myself with a_ great 
number of Drawings in this manner, of the different 
Spots in the Moon under the circumstances they 
present themselves in the different Phases, from these 

















AN ASTRONOMICAL MODEL INVENTED BY JOHN RUSSELL, 

THE PORTRAIT-PAINTER: THE REVERSE OF HIS 

‘*SELENOGRAPHIA.” SHOWING ITS COMPLICATED 
APPARATUS. 


Drawings, and in continual reference to the Moon 
itself, 1 am proceeding upon the larger picture, pro- 
ducing the effect from the Drawings made with 
Crayons and the small parts from those with black 

lead pencils 
‘“ As a painter, it is no vanity for me to say, much 
may be done in regard to accuracy by the Eve only 
assisted by the Telescope. We are used to consider 
the size, form and proportion of the parts, it is the 
first principle of our Art, it must 





raw material for his large pastel 
picture of the moon (reproduced in 
this issue) ; and he also invented the 
moon globe, or ‘‘ Selenographia.”’ 
illustrated on this page. The accu- 
racy of eve and “ feeling '’ required 
of a portrait-painter he found he 
could employ with singular satisfac- 
tion, in his leisure hours, in record 
ing the exact appearance of the 
lunar features ¥ 

The following passages quoted 
from a letter written by John Russell 
to Dr. Hornsby, the Radclitie ob- 
server in 1759, giving his own views 
on the work of delineating the moon, 
show how the technique of a portrait- 
painter and a Royal Academician was 
adapted to scientific ends. ** Befor 
I began to delineate the Moon 
wrote John Russell, “1 never saw 
any other representation, but thx 
very inferior Prints to be met with 
in common Dictionarys, such un- 
satisfactory imitations, both as to 
incorrectness of Form and Eftect 
led me to conclude | could produc« 
a Drawing in some measure corre 
sponding to the Feelings I had upon 
the first sight of the gibbous Moon 








be acquired; but I have not pre- 
sumed upon this imaginary power 
of correctness, the Eye is capable of 
being deceived and as I want to 
approach as near as may be to perfec- 
tion, I am induced to measure dis- 
tances of as many parts as will set the 
rest in the proper places. As I have 
no micrometer such as would de- 
scribe minutes etc. and if I had, 
thro my inexperience and want 
of sufficient power of calculation, I 
should be embarrassed by the Moon’s 
Variation and its Diameter, at differ- 
ent times, I have constructed one 
which serves my purpose. A hair is 
strained in the Focus of the short 
tube of my Telescope, upon this 
Hair is made marks of different sizes 
and at various distances. A scale 
upon paper has been fixt upon a 
wall at a certain distance, and by 
this scale I have ascertained the size 
of the Marks and the Space which 
separates each from the other: a 
counter scale proportioned to work 
the large picture with is all I need 
to keep my mind satisfied that I do 
not proceed in Vain for I have by a 
particular method prevented the 








through a Telescop« But as 
vou, Sir, would inform me, the Moon 


requires much attention to be well MADE HIS DRAWINGS : 


undersiood, being composed of so 
many parts, of different: characters 
so much similitude in each Class of forms, and of such 
a variety in the minutia composing those Forms, and 
this difficulty also most considerably increased by the 
various efttects caused by the different — situa 
tions of the Sun; that | am perswaded many improve 
ments may be made, in correctness of Form in the 
spots, their situation and «<hstinctness of parts ; 
He makes a suggestion- -contirmed since his day 


SIMILAR TO, THOUGH LARGER THAN, THE TELESCOPE BY MEANS OF WHICH RUSSELL 
A NEWTONIAN REFLECTOR MADE BY SIR WILLIAM HERSCHEL 
AND BELONGING TO THE RADCLIFFE OBSERVATORY AT OXFORD. 


and Light ; by which one part is subordinate to the 
other ; and proceeding so long as the Moon was to 
be seen : executing the minutia as far as time would 
permit, being always attentive to the most con- 
siderable parts before those which are subordinate 
The Etfect of the Moon thus produced, surrounded 
by a dark Blue colour has a novelty as well as an 
expression in its appearance, which has given some 


inconvenience which the want of a 
cross Bar and perpendicular would 
otherways have occasioned.’ 

John Russell's description of his 
technique, and of the pains he took 
to insure accuracy, does great credit to the industry of 
an age when photography was unknown and scientific 
instruments relatively undeveloped. We are reminded 
of Leonardo da Vinci's exquisite botanical and anatom- 
ical studies—-works 1n which, as in Russell's moon map, 
Art has worked as a patient handmaid to Science ; but 
into which she has infused a “ feeling "’ which the pro- 
ducts of the infallible camera rarely, if ever, possess. 
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MOON-MAPPING BEFORE PHOTOGRAPHY: A PORTRAIT-PAINTER’S HOBBY. 
PHotoGRaPHs REPRODUCED BY CouRTESY OF Dr. H. Knox-Suaw, M.A., RADCLIFFE OBSERVER. 
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A PENCIL STUDY OF THE MOON’S SURFACE: RUSSELL’S PENCIL STUDY OF THE “‘CRATERS" OF * °~ 
THE REGION LYING BETWEEN THE LUNAR THEOPHILUS CAPELLA AND CENSORINUS: AN AREA 7%: 7 GASSENDI: TO BE FOUND ON THE SOUTH 
ALPS AND APENNINES. E ON THE NORTH EDGE OF ‘‘MARE TRANQUILLITATIS.”” 7 :_ EDGE OF ‘‘MARE HUMORUM.” 
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“ WHERE THE ROYAL ACADEMICIAN HAS OUSTED THE ASTRONOMER: : 
Z A DRAWING OF SINUSIRIDUM = . THE SUN: A PENCIL STUDY OF A PART 
(GULF OF RAINBOWS), WITH f OF THE MOON’S SURFACE, DRAWN BY 2 A Baa LI 
A PORTRAIT-PAINTER AND DATED 1789. 
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A MUCH - PITTED PART OF THE MOON. _ 
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A VERY CHARACTERISTIC LUNAR FORMATION : 
OF ERATOSTHENES AND THE LUNAR APENNINES. 
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REPRODUCING FAITHFULLY THE APPEARANCE 
“MARE NECTARIS’’ AND ~** 


2 OF THE SURFACE: 
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BZ EDIE PA. BEE 
The pencil studies reproduced above were made by John Russell, R.A., and represent modern moon-map, reproduced in colour on pages 11 and mI. In this diagram 
the result of many arduous hours spent at the telescope; and they formed the raw the French equivalents of the Latin names will be found—* Mare Iridum” becoming 

‘Mer des Iris,” ‘‘ Mare Humorum" “ Mer des Humeurs,” etc. Preceeding this present 
Russell's drawings will be found an article in which an extremely inter- 


page of 
esting letter, written by John Russell himself in 1789 to Dr. Hornsby (the then 
first Radcliffe Observer), describing the methods he employed, and giving the 


material for his large pastel - picture of the moon which is reproduced on the opposite 
artist’s own views on this almost unique achievement, is largely quoted from. 


page in this number. Some 200 of these drawings were presented to the Radcliffe 
Observatory in 1873 by John Russell's grandson. The various regions reproduced 
in the drawings on this page can easily be identified by a reference to the diagram 


of the moon's surface which will be found in this number with M. Lucien Rudaux’s 
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LEADING LIGHTS OF THE LAW, 
CELEBRATED, BUT SELDOM SEEN. 
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SIR THOMAS G. HORRIDGE, JUDGE OF THE KING'S 
BENCH DIVISION OF THE HIGH COURT. 
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BELLE Aaa BAe 
THE RIGHT HON. LORD JUSTICE SLESSER, P 
A LORD JUSTICE OF APPEAL. “} 
Mma BOS 


ee nee eee 
THE RIGHT HON. LORD MERRIVALE, PRESIDENT OF Z. 
THE PROBATE, DIVORCE, AND ADMIRALTY DIVISION. 

















mene @ “~ensennces 

Many of the leading figures of the legal world best ts Pe ——essmeeseseeeeeeeeeeeee Be Lord Chancellor entertained the Judges, County 
known to the public were to be seen walking in their 2 THE LORD CHANCELLOR AT THE OPENING OF THE 2 Court Judges, King’s Counsel, and other officials to 
wigs and robes at the reopening of the Law Courts, . LAW COURTS CEREMONY. Ny breakfast at the House of Lords. They then drove 
after the Long Vacation, on October 13, for the we ~2--------------- ea mez to the Law Courts, where a large crowd was gratified 
Michaelmas Law Sittings. A special service was held with the sight of many well-known public figures 
at Westminster Abbey, which was attended by the Lord Chancellor, the majority in their picturesque ceremonial attire. Afterwards the Lord Chancellor, addressing 
of the Judges, and a large number of King’s Counsel and members of the Junior the Attorney-General, paid a glowing tribute to the memory of the late Lord 


Bar. Mass was celebrated at Westminster Cathedral. After the services the Birkenhead before the assemblage in Court of Appeal II, 
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MUNDANE MATTERS OF THE MOMENT. 
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HOW THE PRINCE OF WALES NOW ARRIVES BY AIR FOR AN OPENING CEREMONY : 
IN FLYING SUIT OVER ORDINARY DRESS AFTER ALIGHTING FROM HIS AEROPLANE 
AT CHRIST’S HOSPITAL. 
































AFTER SLIPPING-OFF HIS FLYING SUIT: THE PRINCE OF WALES, ALL READY 
FOR THE PROCEEDINGS, WALKING AWAY FROM HIS AEROPLANE, WITH THE HEAD- 
MASTER, MR. H. L. O. FLECKER. 





























A MACHINE THAT HAS FLOWN THE ATLANTIC TWICE: CAPT. ERROLL BOYD 
AND MR. HARRY CONNOR’S MONOPLANE ‘‘COLUMBIA’' AFTER A FORCED LANDING 
ON TRESCO, IN THE SCILLY ISLES. 

































































CALIGULA’S GALLEY FROM LAKE NEMI RESTORED AND HAULED IN-SHORE FOR 
PERMANENT EXHIBITION IN A SPECIAL SHED: A FINE FEAT OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
ENGINEERING. 
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GOLD-MINING IN WALES: THE ANCIENT WATER-WHEEL OF GWYNFYNYDD MINE, 
THE SOURCE OF THE GOLD USED FOR PRINCESS MARY’S WEDDING-RING. 






































A NEW AERIAL EXHIBIT IN THE SCIENCE MUSEUM AT SOUTH KENSINGTON: BOYS 
INTERESTED IN A MODERN GLIDER THAT HAS MADE SOME 900 FLIGHTS. 


The two upper photographs illustrate the facility with which the Prince of Wales now travels 
by air to fulfil a public function, without the necessity of changing on arrival, by wearing, over 
his ordinary clothes, a flying suit that is easily slipped off. On October 14, he thus flew, in 
his Puss Moth biplane. from Hendon to Christ’s Hospital, near Horsham, where, as President of 
the School Council, he opened new bui/dings.——Captain Erroll Boyd (a Canadian) and Mr. Harry 
Connor (late of the U.S. Navy) flew the Atlantic, from Harbour Grace, Newfoundland, in the 
same machine used by Messrs. C. Chamberlin and C. A. Levine in a flight from New. York to 
Germany three years ago. When nearing England on October 12 last, the ‘Columbia’ made a 
forced landing on a beach of Tresco, in the Scilly Isles, through failure of petrol. 





KING BORIS RECEIVES 
HIS MAJESTY 


TUMULTUOUS 
(STANDING IN A CAR) 


CONGRATULATIONS ON HIS BETROTHAL 
AMID A CHEERING CROWD AT SOFIA 


Caligula’s state galley, whose recovery from Lake Nemi (drained for the purpose) we have fre- 
quently illustrated, has now been hauled from the bed of the lake to a permanent position ashore 
to remain on view. The restored craft was placed on wooden “ saddles" with a wheeled under 
structure on rails, to facilitate removal—-a difficult engineering feat A Government nai 

was recently opened, at Dolgelly. into the prospects of gold-minine in the Mawddach Valley 

Merionethshire. It was conducted by Prof. Louis, President of the Iron and Steel Institute. He 
arranged to inspect the Gwynfynydd mine, where gold for Princess Mary’s wedding-rine wa 
obtained.——The_ betrothal of King Boris of Bulgaria to Princess Giovanna of Savoy aroused in 
mense enthusiasm in Sofia. On October 12 he arrived at Pisa, to visit the Italian Royal Family 
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A_ FATEFUL HOUR FOR GERMANY. 


NEWS 


GERMAN SYMPATHY.— BRITISH EDUCATION. 





























DISTURBING ELEMENTS IN THE NEW GERMAN REICHSTAG: THE OPENING SESSION, 
SHOWING THE ‘“ NAZIS" 


GROUP (LEFT) DRESSED IN THEIR BROWN SHIRTS. 























GERMAN SYMPATHY IN BRITAIN’S NATIONAL BEREAVEMENT: FLAGS OF THE BERLIN 
WAR OFFICE SEEN AT HALF-MAST ON OCTOBER 11, THE DAY OF THE FUNERAL 
OF THE “R101” VICTIMS. 
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POLICE DRIVING ‘“ NAZI" 


DEMONSTRATORS AWAY FROM THE REICHSTAG: A MOB 
WHICH 


AFTERWARDS BROKE THE WINDOWS OF JEWISH SHOPS. 
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WITH A SLOGAN, “NAZI VICTORY LEADS GERMANY TO CIVIL WAR": AN ANTI- THE JUBILEE OF MASON COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM, THE ORIGIN OF THE UNIVERSITY : 
HITLERITE DEMONSTRATION AT BERLIN—THE CROWD OF SOCIALISTS IN THE LUSTGARTEN. A SPECIAL DEGREE CONGREGATION PRESIDED OVER BY THE CHANCELLOR, LORD CECIL. 
i i ’ October 13, was an occasion fraught with interest to | German sympathy in the hour of national sorrow for the loss of “R101” was expressed not 
jg ye A p Fay Bm a to the whole civilised world, in view of the vigorous only in the affecting _way illustrated above, but also by the presence of Dr, Eckener, Commander 
political forces which came to the’ fore during the elections. The opening was attended by scenes of the ‘Graf Zeppelin,” at the funeral of the victims on October 11. 
of turbulence both in and outside of the building: the “ Nazi" deputies marched into their (| 


As official representative 

of the Reich, he paid a sincere je to the eg and nee I duty of bn Fe ss 

i i booe heir Communist opponents. Meanwhile demon- |; ‘*R101,""——-A message of congratulation from the King was read at the opening 0 e cele- 

oe et ee ae x x. 4 ere Tiergarten ll the Potsdamer Platz. A |  brations of the Jubilee of Mason College. Birmingham, and the thirtieth anniversary of the granting 

number of people—most of whom afterwards turned out to be “ Nazis ’—dispersed down the | of the University Charter. In his speech Lord Cecil described how Mason, a self-taught and 

Leipziger Strasse, the main shopping street of Berlin, and shops with Jewish names had their self-made man, who realised the drawback that lack of education had been in his own life, rose 
j windows smashed. to wealth and founded Mason College, which later developed into Birmingham University. 
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“MALBROOK S’EN VA-T-EN GUERRE.” 











‘‘BLENHEIM,” BY G. M. TREVELYAN; AND OF “WILLIAM Ill. AND THE DEFENCE OF HOLLAND,”’ 


HERE 
said, 
about less 


someone has 
more and more 
who are content with 


is a tendency in these days, 
for learned men to know 
and less. Those 


noting the imposing size of ‘‘ Blenheim,” and with 
reflecting that it covers only two-and-a-half years of 
English History—from the accession of Queen Anne 


to the close of the Blenheim campaign—might jump 
to the conclusion that Professor Trevelyan had 
enrolled himself among the specialists. But they 
would be wrong. 

‘For my part,’”’ he says, 
the older ideal of History that 
was once popular in England. 


‘TIT cannot abandon 


FT 


BEING AN APPRECIATION OF 


(PUBLISHED BY LONGMANS.) 


he was no psychologist, and the artist in him tended 
to delineate character by the unsafe method of 
dramatic antithesis. He instinctively desired to make 
Marlborough’s genius stand out bright against the 
background of his villainy. He had blacked in the 
background, but did not live to put in the full-length 
figure of the victor of Blenheim in all his magnificent 
panoply.” 

Professor Trevelyan whitewashes the background 
of villainy, and then begins, by means of judicious 
quotations and contemporary references, to block 


BY MARY C. TREVELYAN.* 


his wife. Otherwise his actions alone speak for him. 
Sarah, for her part, told her story in ‘ Conduct of the 
Duchess,’ with frankness worthy of Pepys and ability 
worthy of Defoe. She unpacked her heart in words ; 
but her husband hid himself in the cloud of his 
mighty deeds.”’ 

Professor Trevelyan is a 
fanatical, partisan. He admits that there were 
blots on Marlborough’s career. ‘‘ His deep intrigues 
with the Court of St. Germains are ugly reading.” 
But if he then played a double game, he had at least 
this excuse, that others played 
it too. Further charges pre- 


discriminating, not a 





that the same book should make 
its appeal both to the general 
reader and to the _ historical 
student. In these days there 
tends to be division. It is right 
there should be division in some 
cases, but it is right that in 
other cases the older unity 
should be attempted.” 

‘‘ Blenheim ’”’ is written in 
accordance with the older tra- 
dition of English historians—of 
Macaulay and Lecky, between 
whose great works Professor 
Trevelyan’s ‘‘ England under 
Queen Anne” will, when 





completed, form a_ bridge. 
‘Blenheim’ is only the first 
arch of the projected structure ; 
but ex pede Herculem: if the 
finished work fulfils the promise 
of its opening, it will indeed be 
an ornament to learning and to 
literature. eat 

In ‘attempting the older 30° 
unity ’’ Professor Trevelyan has 
net sacrificed method and sim- 
plification to comprehensiveness. 
His cross-section of the life of 
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the English nation opens up 





many and varied strata ; but 
it omits ‘‘ everything Scottish, 
everything Irish, and most 
things Colonial.’’ These omis- 
sions will be made good ina 
later volume. In this one, as 
the author says, “all roads 


” 


lead to Blenheim.’”’ The great 
battle provides the book with 
a natural climax, strengthened 
by the almost simultaneous 
capture of Gibraltar and the 
sea-fight of Malaga. It is 
natural that military affairs 
should take precedence of 
others, that the whole book 
should wear a martial air, and 
that the Duke of Marlborough 
should be the hero of the day. 

Marlborough has not been 





a favourite with all historians. ° am 
ESPANA CORR 


I am not competent to say 
how far and in what respects 
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ferred against him, that he 
was “‘uxorious, ambitious, and 
avaricious,’’ are much more 
easily met. His devotion to 
his wife, in an age not specially 
remarkable for conjugal fidelity, 
is surely more to be admired 
than blamed. He married her 
though she had not a penny 
to her name—which was not 
the act of a calculating or 
selfishly ambitious man. ‘“‘ As 
he drew rein on the plateau 
of Blenheim, before the carnage 
of that great victory had ceased, 
he had two thoughts: one for 
his wife, to whom he scribbled 
a pencil note from the saddle, 
the other for the wounded 
and prisoners who depended on 
his care.” 

He had the welfare of his 
soldiers always at heart, and 
they in their turn were devoted 
to him ; “‘ they bitterly resented 
his treatment by the politicians 
at the end of the war.’’ When, 
after the invasion of Bavaria, 
he had successfully settled the 
difficulty about food supplies, 
he wrote to the Duchess: ‘ I 
have it now in my power that 
the poor soldiers shall not want 
bread ’’—apparently the German 
soldiers were ‘‘ used to starve.” 
But his solicitude for his troops 
went further than this. He 
arranged that ‘‘the furnaces 
and other conveniences for 
brewing ’”’ should be put in 
order to brew them beer. And 
his relations with his officers 
were as happy as they were 
with the rank and file: in a 
letter to Heinsius he says: 
“ But that which I bless God 
for every day is the unity and 
friendship in which we live, 
for to this minute I have not 
seen discontent in any one 
officer, nor any one officer asked 
me what I intend to doe, but 
all have obey’d with cheerful- 











Professor Trevelyan’s picture ness.”’ It is not surprising that 
differs from previous portraits : Corporal Trim, rhapsodising 
_his estimate of Marlborough’s COMMEMORATING THE RECENT IBERO-AMERICAN EXHIBITION AT SEVILLE: PICTURESQUE POSTAGE over the march to Blenheim, 
character is certainly much more STAMPS ILLUSTRATING THE DISCOVERY OF THE NEW WORLD BY COLUMBUS. was unable to remain seated 
favourable than Macaulay's. But The stamps illustrated above are of particular interest in view of the Spanish “Festival of the Race” (celebrated in his chair. 

Macaulay, he says, “ adopted his yearly on the anniversary of Culumbus's discovery of the New World on Oct. 12, 1492). when the Prince of Wales Professor Trevelyan clears 
unfavourable reading of Méerl- was a guest at a dinner given by the Spanish Club in London, and in his speech mentioned his forthcomi Marlborough’s name of the 
borough’s motives and character visit to the Argentine. The stamps were printed by Waterlow and Sons, of London. The subjects are varied. and include imputation of avarice. It was 
straight from Swift and the the flag-ship of Columbus, his departure from Palos, a general view of his fleet, his landing on the Island of Guanahar fostered by his personal habits 
Tory pamphleteers of the latter vow of the monastery of La Rabida (Columbus’s refuge in Spain), ved brothers Pinzon (who wert mn ander I of economy—e.g., blowing out 

¢ 3 : Columt on the voyage), and several others. In the above illustrations Nos. 2, 4, 10, 11, and 12 are designs for uss 

part of Anne's reign. Macaulay, on ordinary postage stamps; Nos. 1, 3, 6. and 9 are for use on European air-mails; and Nos. 5, 7, and 8 are for use unnecessary candles—contracted 
indeed, was less often misled on Ibero-American (Transatlantic) air mails only. They are all here shown slightly reduced. in youth when he was a poor 
by traditional Whig views than ensign. The English, who were 
by his own over-confident, lucid mentality, which in the full-length figure. It is, he admits, no easy notorious throughout Europe for extravagance, 
always saw things in black and white, but never in task. Nothing about Marlborough is clear except regarded this justifiable avoidance of waste as a 


grey. The greatness of his history lies in his account 
of political situations and his narrative of the course 
of events: a public man himself, he understood these 
things much better than most historians, and he could 
make them clear in his own unrivalled manner. But 


“Eg oreo U miler Queen i Blenheim.” By Geum 


Macaulay Trevelyan, O.M., Regius Professor of Modern History in 
the University of Cambridge. (Longmans, Green and Co. ; 21s.) 
** William III. and the Defence of Holland, 1672 - 1674.” 


By Mary C. Trevelyan, (Longmans, Green and Co, ; 218.) 


his military genius, which glows brighter each time 
one examines it. But he was a man of invincible 


reserve. ‘‘ He kept a very strict guard on both his 
tongue and his pen. He liked to keep his own 
secret, and in keeping it from contemporaries he 


has kept it from posterity as well. He scorned or 
neglected to answer his libellers, or to state his case 
in memoirs. The nearest approach to self-revelation 
and frank comment on events as he saw them is to 
be found in the long sequence of his love-letters to 


sign of meanness. “ And for every guinea that he 
drew from England, he gave her back the value 
of a thousand. Nearly all the other statesmen 
of the day were engaged in founding families and 
amassing estates at the public expense. Marlborough 
only differed from Portland, Kochester, Danby, 
and countless others in that he gave the public 
full value for their money.” Perhaps he was 
ambitious; but “ his ambition saved his country 


and Europe.” [Continued on page 688. 
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THE INDIAN ART EXHIBITION: 
MURAL PAINTINGS FOR NEW DELHI. 
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VERY interesting Exhibition of Work by Students of the Bombay 
School of Art was opened recently at India House, Aldwych, to 
remain on view (free to the public) until to-day (October 18), possibly longer. 
The School has existed for over seventy years, and a house in its grounds 
was the birthplace of Mr. Rudyard Kipling, whose father, Mr. Lockwood 
Kipling, the sculptor, was one of its earlier directors. The present Principal, 


Mr. Gladstone Solomon, was appointed in 1919, and at the instance of Lord 
a [Continued in Box 2, _ 
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“DANCING,” BY SHENOY: A LUNETTE IN RAJPUT STYLE, WITH A GIRL 

FASTENING BELLS TO HER ANKLES BEFORE JOINING HER COMPANIONS 
IN THE DANCE. 
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3. 
writes : ‘‘ The visitor will find it profitable, when considering the implications 
and suggestive features of the students’ work, to dismiss from his mind 
those arbitrary divisions of art into two watertight compartments—East 
and West—which have been too much insisted upon by some critics. There 
are, in fact, no such boundaries; the Oriental and the Occidental overlap 
(Continued in Box 4 A 
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& : “PAINTING,’’ BY J. M. AHIVASI: A LUNETTE PORTRAYING THE RAJPUT 
a GIRL IN A TYPICAL INDIAN ATTITUDE, IN LINES AS EXQUISITE AND 
z. FLEXIBLE AS THOSE OF THE BEST RAJPUT WORK. 
mh-nm 
b saeaincatli te ciagc apap has <°em oe 2 
Lloyd, then Governor of Bombay and a great patron of Indian art, began : 
a class of mural painting. It has flourished so well that the students were : 
commissioned to execute 4 set of mural decorations for the dome of the E 
Imperial Secretariat at New Delhi. We illustrate here some notable 3 
examples of these works. In a note on the Exhibition, Mr. Solomon 3 
a [Continued in Box 3. 77 
se oe ee ee ane ee 
¢ 
nas ZZ 
““SCULPTURE,”’ BY KOWLI: A LUNETTE REPRESENTING A MAIDEN OF THE 2 
GOLDEN AGE OF AJANTA, WITH TYPICAL HEAD-DRESS, CARVING AN ELEPHANT ~? 
OUT OF BASALT ROCK. Py 
RSA EG NE TR LALA BA EAT at A LAE LIDIA AED AZZ 
t coacuuenen AERIS A IEA Ee aernameeanaeememnmmamaees. 2 
and merge.’* The beautiful specimens of the Delhi mural paintings, which 
are illustrated here, include two (Nos. 2 and 5) of which copies are to be 
seen in the above-mentioned Exhibition. The dome thus decorated is 
divided into eight segments, each containing a figure symbolising some 
great period of Indian art, with characteristic architecture painted beneath. 
The periods cover Indo-Greek (Gandhara), Hindu, Buddhist, Muhammadan, 
and present-day art. The frieze beneath these exquisite figures bears the 
familiar lines, ‘‘-A thing of beauty is a joy for ever: Its loveliness increases : 
a) Ne payers : : : : 
- it will never Pass into nothingness,’’ executed in lettering engrossed with 
: : fantastic Indian ornament. Below this are seven lunettes illustrating the 
ZA nmap nr ages : x a 
RE an ee re sis seen’ Arts of Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, Music, Poetry, Dancing, and 
“ ARCHITECTURE,"’ BY MENASGI: A LUNETTE SHOWING THE INTERIOR OF A ZENANA a the Drama. The Bombay School has sometimes been accused of encouraging 
IN A MUHAMMADAN PALACE, WITH A MODEL OF MUHAMMAD SHAH’S TOMB. me (Continued in Box 5. P 
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+ “DRAMA,” BY J. M. AHIVASI: A LUNETTE SHOWING TRAGEDY (RIGHT), A 
A -* COMEDY (LEFT), AND THE SPIRIT OF DRAMA (CENTRE)—-THE ONLY ONE * 
*5 Bs OF THE PAINTINGS IN WHICH THE FIGURES ARE NOT LIFE-SIZE. a 
: ag er re OE 7 AZZ 
ad 5. = 
? mnon-Indian methods of painting, but the illustrations given suffice to 
j discount such criticism. In all these paintings, except ‘‘ Drama,” the figures 
‘ are life-size. In the lunette of ‘* Architecture ’’ the small model building 
} on the floor represents the famous tomb of Muhammad Shah at Bijapur, 
i which is crowned by one of the largest domes in the world. ‘* Drama” 
i depicts the Presiding Genius of the Dramatic Arts enthroned, and holding 
{ the balance between Tragedy and Comedy. The medium utilised for these 
i i il on canvas. All the panels have been applied se pee es : 
~ & Pa SAAN SLE i mural decorations is oi gees Soa 8 ee 
i@ PPP LAA I OOOO “e angane 4 = to the concave surfaces of the dome. It may be added that copies of four iw *» 3 
i Ss. : *, THE PERIOD OF SANCHI,” BY A. A. ? 
2, “THE PERIOD OF THE GUPTA KINGS," * : Wi ae: Gert h b : i 
; y SHENOY: A SYMBOLIC FIGURE ON royal portraits, at Windsor and Buckingham Palace, have recently been BHONSALE: ONE OF THE FIGURES ‘% 
i B H : Li : A . P is Fy 
h 1 wing-room at New Delhi. si 
DOME OF THE SECRETARIAT, DELHI. made by Indian artists, for the Viceregal drawing-room a i ti SYMBOLISING PERIODS OF INDIAN ART. 3} 
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GEORGE MOORE’S GREAT PLAY.——“ SOPHIE.” 


e ee production of ‘‘ The Passing of the Essenes ”’ 

is an event of momentous importance and one 
that will be rewarded with honour in the history of 
our modern drama, to the credit of its author, its 


with the magic of his language. It is always exalted, 
never hollow. It flows now in melodious evenness, 
now it rises to ecstatic heights. His prose is almost 
Biblical, yet in its unaffected lucidity it is accessible 
to every hearer. 
Its imagery, its 
symbols, its re- 











flections, demand 
no groping 
search ; they are 
at once absorbed, 
and they sink in 
upon us to such 
depth that some- 
how, indescrib- 
ably, theircadence 
lingers in our ears. 

Under the 
guidance of Mr. 
Robert Atkins, the 
actors achieved 
complete har- 
mony. They spoke 
in measured, yet 
unruffled, tones ; 
rarely did a mo- 
dern intonation 
rend the exalted 
spirit. If the pic- 
ture was superb, 
the oratory amal- 
gamated with it 
in rare unison. 
The Paul of Mr. 
John Laurie 








“LEAVE IT TO PSMITH,” AT THE SHAFTESBURY: A COMIC “CROOK” PLAY IN WHICH 
IAN HAY AND P. G. WODEHOUSE HAVE COLLABORATED. 


Aileen Peavy (Miss Olive Blakeney, centre, lying down) steals Lady Middlewick’s (Miss Eileen Munroe) diamonds 
when the lights go out, and, feigning a swoon, passes them to her confederate, Eddie Cootes (Mr. Aubrey Mather). 
Lord Middlewick (Mr. Clive Currie) is seen in the centre. 


sponsor, the directors of the Arts Theatre, and its 
producer, Mr. Robert Atkins. 

It is not for me to enter into religious foundations. 
I will only say that it remained better reserved to 
private production lest controversy were damaging 
to a work of art. And it is only as such that it should 
be considered, with due allowance for poetic license. 
For undoubtedly Mr. Moore gives his own individual 
reading of the Gospel, and it differs materially from 
book and tradition. Not Jesus is the central figure ; 
in His survival He is merely a good shepherd sowing 
peace and balm. Paul is the towering figure that 
dominates the situation. His unshakable belief of 
a fanatic convert, even when faced with the mani- 
festation of a living Jesus, defies all (fictional) realities. 
He will go onward to preach that which to him was 
the only truth—the crucifixion and the ascension. 
Let the others accept the survival in human form ; 
he only beholds the spirit of the hallowed figure that 
spoke to him in vision, that guided him to his gospel, 
that made him for ever a Christian in the true sense 
of the word. With Paul the drama begins and ends ; 
all that environs it is merely illustrative in words, 
as the chorus in a Greek tragedy. I had intermittently 
the impression of an oratorio, unscored and unchanted ; 
the grip came with Paul’s advent and his magni- 
ficent narration of his conversion, the longest mono- 
logue—though framed in a vivid picture of the 
Essenes and the Jews around him—one of the finest 
venues of prose, ever spread by a modern dramatist. 
It flames with life, with passion, with faith. Of 
Jesus we have a paler impression. He was the spirit 
of kindliness incarnate, almost a passive figure, a 
good Samaritan at all times, a shepherd ever mindful 
of his flock. There was something feelingly suave 
in his words and ways, as it were the concrete form 
of a new tradition—the tradition that the salvation 
of mankind may be found in a human survival of 
Jesus as well as in ethereal influence. Mr. Moore 
appears to hold with Frederick the Great—every 
man to his own heaven ; and he is not afraid to pro- 
claim it. The other characters, except Hazael and 
Mathias, the two frondeurs in the cam ), are only 
shadowily drawn; they have to serve the purpose 
of keeping the action moving, of livening it by their 
presence. And one and all the author has endowed 


towered in de- 
clamatory mag- 
nificence; the 
voice of Jesus of 
Mr. Ian Fleming 
sounded like harps 
in the air; whilst 
the Hazael of Mr. H. R. Hignett and the Mathias of 
Mr. Neil Porter tensely, acridly voiced their ingrained 
fanatic spirit. We—the audience—whatever our creed, 

















“ FOLLOW A STAR,” AT THE WINTER GARDEN THEATRE: 
MISS SOPHIE TUCKER’S FIRST APPEARANCE IN MUSICAL 
COMEDY. 


Miss Sophie Tucker is seen above as Georgia Madison, promoter of 
a cabaret, and later, Lady Boon; with Mr. Jack Hulbert as Bobby 
Hilary. 


listened in solemn communion. We were spelled by 
the influence of thought, of words, of diction. We 
were aware of the power of a master mind.—— 


Our next subject is Miss Tucker. Everybody calls 
her Sophie; she is one of those people born in the 
lap of popularity. Her very approach “‘cosies’’ her 
friends and the public. She came to London a few years 
ago; she sang in a cabaret with that clarion voice, 
in that drastic, devil-may-care manner of hers, and 
she captured every man and woman by storm. Coming 
back, in the midst of such applause as shakes the walls 
of the theatre, she revealed herself at her very first 
words as a born comédienne, a harbinger of joy if 
ever there was one. Her agreeable rotundity, her 
general exuberance of physical well-being, her 
blondeness waving like ears of corn, her smile of a 
thousand meanings, her exquisite pearly teeth, are 
irresistible. She is the incarnation of vigour, of 
mens sana in corpore sano, of buoyant and romantic 
youth at the portals of middle-age. But her per- 
sonality alone—one so strong that involuntarily she 























MISS JESSIE MATTHEWS WEARING A BLONDE WIG IN 
“EVER GREEN,” MR. CHARLES B. COCHRAN’S NEW 
PRODUCTION, WHICH INCLUDES A BURLESQUE OF THE 
ELABORATE COSTUMES IN A PARISIAN MUSIC-HALL. 


dwarfs all around her, so infectious as to entice her 
fellow-players to guffaws—is not the whole secret of 
her domination. It lies deeper than that. To her, 
life is a great adventure, an everlasting field of joy, 
a constant game of love-making. She knows, too, that 
it is a vale of tears; she has had her uphill fight ; 
but she knows that weeping is wearisome waste, a 
sure means to drive fervent lovers apart, and so she 
laughs tears to scorn, and in one of her wittiest songs 
exhorts us to laugh-—for the laughers have the world 
on their side. 

On the surface her songs, mostly about love, 
marriage, and passion—and some making fun of her 
own opulent person—are mere gay flippancy with an 
occasional leaning towards the erotic, every now and 
again with a directness which, in the Victorian age, 
would have been frowned upon. But whatever she 
sings, however she may glide over thin ice, her 
glorious smile carries her safely along; the frown on 
the brow of the highly respectable hearer is smoothed 
away by it. There is so much bonhomie in that child- 
like, guileless, appealing face that the sting becomes 
mere effleurage—it tickles, but it does not hurt. 
For Sophie knows human nature to the core; she 
knows that deep down in every hearer—be he or she 
never so stern in aspect-—there lives, or has lived in 
the past, a chapter of love-life ; that every man or 
woman has experienced the spell of roused emotions ; 
that—to put it tersely—love is the dominating force 
that drives life onward. And in her lightsome way 
she uses her songs to tell her audience what every one 
of them feels or has felt, but dares not, would not 
utter for fear of his neighbours. She says things 
(Continued on page 686, 
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‘““MARRIAGE A LA MODE,” AT HAMMERSMITH. 7 
oa PHOTOGRAPHS BY PoLLARD CrowTHER, F.R.P.S. 
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GROUPED ROUND THE RIGHTFUL PRINCESS: THE CAST, WITH 
THE DANCERS IN THE FOREGROUND, IN THE FINAL SCENE. 
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# 7/THE PRINCESS’ (MISS ANGELA BADDELEY) * ? AN ILL-ASSORTED PAIR WHO BOTH SEEK = 
“<:WHO HAS BEEN BROUGHT UP AS A PEASAN CONSOLATION IN A LOVER: MR. GEORGE! 

4 fs GIRL: WITH HER FOSTER-FATHER at Fe F? HAYES AND MISS ATHENE SEYLER. 
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RODOPHIL CONSOLES HIMSELF WITH THE AFFECTED 
MELANCTHA WHO IS BETROTHED TO HIS FRIEND 
PALAMEDE. 
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pe eo. «= Although it was said of Dixon as the two erring Ze. 22 ees 
i i Dryden's ‘‘ Marriage a la lades, and Mr. Anthony .-: : - 
THE USURPING TYRANT IN “ HEROIC’ ROBES: Mode" in the ‘eighties that Ireland and Mr. George peng ln tegen ee ae oe a 
MR. HERBERT WARING AS POLYDAMAS. * it was written in language Hayes as their respective # A& SOCIETY LADY OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. > 
iF 2? which makes it “im- husbands, get themselves 7 Seca eeARS  pa hee oer e Mies &: 
E32—_ aaa aa possible to revive, and into some amusing tangles, ZZ Ea aaa 
difficult to read without make it up, break into 

disgust," Mr. Nigel Playfair has revived it and made of it a most charming charming song, and finally agree to a “four parties" treaty after a final mix-up 
entertainment, at which 1930 is more likely to be confused by the intricacies of at a masquerade. Meanwhile the serious plot has moved forward at a heroic 
7 the principal plot (a decorous and formal affair of usurpers and missing princesses) pace, and with classic balance of form. The usurping tyrant (Mr. Herbert Waring) 
® than abashed by the unlaced gaiety of the second motif, which is woven round adopts, first, the rightful Prince (Mr. Byam Shaw), then his own daughter (Miss 
the Restoration stage convention that a man and a woman cannot continue to Angela Baddeley), both found disguised as peasants. The former rustics ascend the 

throne as King and Queen, and the play closes with a charming ballet and a minuet. 





remain faithful to each other after marriage. Miss Athene Seyler and Miss Adele 
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By SIGNOR GUGLIELMO FERRERO, 


The distinguished Italian Philosophical Historian; Author of “ The Greatness and Decline of Rome,” “ Ruins of the Ancient Civilisations,” etc. 


We continue here our monthly series of articles by Signor 
Ferrero, dealing with world politics as that famous 
modern historian sees them and interprets them. The 
views set forth in the series are personal and not 
necessarily editorial. 

INCE the last general elections, Germany has once 

more become an insoluble enigma tor Europe. Since 
the war there has always been a tendency to consider 
that Germany is a country which is inexplicable, in revolt 
against all laws and normal psychology, and different 
from all other countries. The last elections can only 
increase and spread this opinion. 

At first sight they do, indeed, appear as the outcome 
of an enormous paradox. The Communists’ progress 
made us think of the Russian Revolution ; the success of 
the National Socialists reminded us of the analogous move- 
ments which have, more or less, succeeded in several 
European countries. There is, however, a_ difference ; 
neither the Communists nor the National Socialists have 
imposed themselves upon Germany by force, either by 
muzzling universal! suffrage or by violently monopolising 
the right of holding meetings, of public speaking, and. of 
printing the election addresses of candidates whose election 
was a foregone conclusion on account of the lack of com- 
petitors. Willy-nilly, they submitted themselves to the 
rules of the game of elections as it is played under a demo- 
cratic régime; they spoke, held meetings, and shouted 
side by side with the other parties which were competing 
with them. The votes which they polled were free votes 
in the sense which that word has when applied to the 
manifestations of universal suffrage. They were votes 
obtained by the means of exercising psychological influence 
by reasoning, by promises, flatteries and lies; not by 
coercive measures. 

It is therefore not a question in Germany of an armed 
minority which imposes, or wishes to impose, a despotic 
government on a people who are indifferent or hostile, 
but of a great mass movement, which demands to be placed 
under the yoke of a new despotism, much more tyrannical 
than that which led them to the catastrophe of 1918. 
At this moment, almost a third of the German electorate, 
eleven millions out of thirty-four, has been seized with 
a craving for slavery, aspires to the supreme happiness 
of walking in chains, and is ready to be beaten by the 
White or Red Dictatorship ; is, in fact, utilising republican 
legality to destroy republicanism. If six million or more 
votes had been registered 
differently, it would have 


thorough working order. The change, on the contrary, 
is always a difficult crisis. It will not perhaps be useless 
to recall in what the general lines of this political change, 


which has been made or operated in so many European . 


and even in some Asiatic countries, consist : thus we shall 
be able to understand better what has happened or is 



































THE ANTITHESIS TO THE “ STEELHELMETS”’ IN GERMANY : 
MEMBERS OF THE REPUBLICAN REICHSBANNER LEAGUE 
IN FRONT OF LORRIES ON WHICH STAND THEIR BANNER 
AND MICROPHONES. ° 
The Republican Reichsbanner recently held a great demonstration 
in the Tiergarten at Berlin, in which soldiers and sailors of the 
organisation took part, and which thousands of Republican sup- 
porters are said to have attended. 





meant the voluntary ab- 


as in England. ‘If it is true that it is difficult for a great 
State to be well governed, it is much more difficult for it 
to be well governed by a single man ; and everyone knows 
what happens when a king rules by substitutes. One 
essential and inevitable fault which will always place a 
monarchical government below the republican one is that, 
whereas the public vote will hardly ever raise any but 
clever and capable men to the chief places, which they 
will fill with honour, those who are successful in monarchies 
are very often only small intriguers. ...The people 
deceive themselves much less in this choice than the Princes, 
and a man of real merit is almost as rare in a ministry as 
a fool at the head of a republican government. Also, when 
by some happy chance one of those men who are born to 
govern takes the helm of affairs in a monarchy which is 
almost ruined by the nuinber of ornamental ministers, 
people are quite surprised by the resources which he finds, 
and it makes an epoch in the life of the country. If a 
monarchical State is to be well governed, it is necessary 
that its greatness and extent should be commensurate 
with the faculties of him who governs.” 

It would be difficult to make a better résumé of the 
respective advantages and inconveniences of absolute or 
semi-absolute monarchy and of the republic or of the 
constitutional monarchy. As in absolute or semi-absolute 
monarchy the essential powers are abandoned to the chance 
of birth and are little controlled, they usually fall into 
incapable hands ; but, if by chance the Sovereign is a really 
superior man, such as Alexander the Great, Henry IV, 
or Frederick the Great, or if he knows how to choose a 
great minister, a Richelieu or a Bismarck, extraordinary 
results may be obtained. Monarchy would be the best 
form of government if these cases were frequent, but, on 
the contrary, they are exceptional, and are only produced 
once in the course of two or three centuries. ... In a 
republic, on the contrary, or in a monarchical parliament, as 
in England, it is almost impossible that an extraordinary 
genius should succeed in taking possession of the power; 
the mediocrity of those who judge and choose the political 
personnel prevents it. But when that personnel is always 
chosen by numerous bodies, and is continuallv controlled 
and easily changed, it is almost always capable of rendering 
real service. One does not find in the republics, or in the 
constitutional monarchies like the English one, either the 
exceptional emergence of genius, which once every two 
or three centuries rises up to enhance the prestige of the 
absolute or semi-absolute monarchies, or the scandalous 

incapacity which has so 
often made a festering 











dication of the Sovereign 
People. 

The first time that 
this happened was twelve 
years ago. Many dicta- 
torships were established 
in Europe from the time 
of the Bolshevist coup de 
main, but they were all 
the outcome of force; 
none was supported or 
pushed on by a mass 
movement like that which 
is stirring Germany to 
its depths at the present 
moment. All the dicta- 
torships which at this 
moment exist in Europe, 
red or white, would be 
very happy if each of 
them could count in his 
own country on as numer- 
ous a following of free 
adherents, in proportion 
to its population, as the 
National Socialists or 
Communists in Germany. 
Europe is bewildered, 
and is inclined to deduce 























sore for their unfortu 
nate subjects. A _ re- 
public or a monarchica? 
parliament on the Eng- 
lish model can assure 
an uninterrupted series 
of men of discretion 
and capacity; and by 
continuing to choose 
such men can ensure 
to itself a government 
as good as the imper- 
fections of human nature 
allow it. 

But if republics and 
monarchies on the Eng- 
lish model are better 
governments, why have 
they not long since 
replaced the absolute or 
semi-absolute monarch- 
ies? Why was it that 
even as late as 1900 
they formed the 
majority of governments 
in the civilised world ? 
While the republic and 
monarchy on the Eng- 
lish model are superior 











that once more Germany 
is destined to become, in 
the midst of a Liberal 
Europe, the voluntary 
and satisfied slave of 
force and the pillar of 
conquering despotism. But are these events really as 
extraordinary as they appear to those whose interests 
are compromised or threatened? Do they not fit into 
the picture of those great historical events which dominate 
the history of the nineteenth century, the decline and 
disappearance of absolute or semi-absolute monarchy ? 
Those who live under a republic or under a constitu- 
tional monarchy which has worked for a long time, readily 
believe that the transition from absolute or semi-absolute 
monarchy to constitutional monarehy or a republic must 
always be an easy operation. As the republic has already 
existed in Germany for twelve years, it ought to be in 


A MARCH-PAST DURING THE RECENT PARADE OF 

“STEELHELMETS” AT COBLENZ: BANNERS THAT ARE 

ALMOST IDENTICAL WITH THE FORMER GERMAN ENSIGN 
UNDER THE MONARCHY. 


happening, whether in Germany or in the majority of 
countries which seem a prey to-day to revolutionary 
ataxia. é 

For the last 140 vears there has been much discussion 
in Europe as to the comparative value of a republic over 
constitutional monarchy as in England, or absolute or semi- 
absolute monarchy. How much ink that question has 
caused to flow! But still the solution which Rousseau 
gave in his ‘‘ Social Contract "’ (3, 6) seems to be the most 
simple and profound. One must read that admirable 
page remembering that what Rousseau says about the 
republic is equally applicable to constitutional monarchy 


THE FLAGS OF A BAVARIAN DETACHMENT OF “ STEEL- 

HELMETS” CARRIED IN MARTIAL ARRAY: A FEATURE 

OF THE DEMONSTRATIONS AT COBLENZ, ATTENDED BY 
THE EX-CROWN PRINCE. 


governments, in order 
to work properly they 
demand efforts from the 
peoples themselves, 
efforts which absolute or 
semi-absolute monarch- 
ies spare them. In a re- 
public or in a parliamentary monarchy there must be leaders 
with parties who are gregarious and who have programmes, 
periodical elections, votings, and continual discussions ; 
there must be an organised public spirit which is vigilant 
and continually on the alert ; in fact, it is necessary that 
the majority of citizens should desire and know how to 
take part not only in their own affairs, but in public affairs, 
either as members of parliament or as ministers or as 
electors ; as members of the political parties or as spectators 
and judges; thus helping to form the currents of public 
opinion. There is nothing of the kind in monarchies or 
semi-absolute monarchies. The great majority of the 
[Continued on page 686 
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“BLUE AND GOLD TOURS” 
SOUTH AFRICA 


€ € 


The South African Railways, in association with the leading 

Shipping Lines on the African routes, have organised an attractive 

programme of sunshine tours to South Africa for the coming 
mter. 


Sailings from British and Continental ports will be made 
at frequent intervals between 8th November, 1930, and 30th 
January, 1931. The steamer fares, on a liberal concessionary 
basis for the return voyage of 12,000 miles, are unique in 
travel values. 


A comprehensive series of vail tours in South Africa 
has been arranged in conjunction with the steamship sailings, 
and the inclusive costs of the combined sea and land tours 
range, according to duration, class of accommodation, etc., from 


£70 to £205. 


The full descriptive programme, “Blue and Gold Tours,” 
will be sent, post free, on request. Apply : The Director, Publicity 
and Travel Bureau, South Africa House, 73, Strand, 
' London, W.C.2, and the leading Tourist and Travel Agencies. 
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WV OST of us grow idiotically sentimental over 
ix the 


distant past, especially on a winter's 
evening when the fire flickers and glows and the 
curtains are drawn. Could we step back a couple 
of hundred 
years we 
should, of 
course, be 
chilled by the 
cold breath of 
fact: it is not 
somuch ma- 
terial things 
that have 
changed since 
then as our 
whole mental 
outlook. We 
are still cap- 
able of incred- 
ible fatuity— 
we may, for 
example, even 
now destroy 
ourselves by 
wholesale mu- 
tual slaughter 
—but, on the 
whole, our 
horizons are 
immensely 




















FIG. 1. A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY wider. As for 
MIRROR FRAME IN WALNUT the smaller 
MARQUETRY: GARLANDS THAT things of life, 


such as an 
adequate 
water - supply 
and the will to 
make use of 
it—no, we 
should not be 
very happy if 
we could put 
backtheclock. 
Of all the 
objects in a house that irresistibly appeal to our 
sense of period, and thus to the sentimental side of 
us, none is more assured in its effect than an 
old mirror. We can weave romances about it 


ANNOUNCE A DESIGNER WITH A 
REMARKABLE “FLAIR” FOR FILLING 
SPACES WITH PATTERN. 

This mirror-frame, dating from about 1685- 
90—possibly a year or so later—probably 
came from an English workshop where 
the influence of Dutch taste was already 
beginning to be felt. 

Reproduced by Courtesy of Messrs. Mallett and 
Son ‘Bath), New Bond Street. 








A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 


OLD MIRRORS. 








feebly 


the men to 
give up regu- 
lar employment 
in new factories 
in England and 
go back to the 
conditions 
which had forced 
them to emi- 
grate, it is hard 
to see what the 
poor Ambassa- 
dorcould accom- 
plish. This page 
is no place for 
a political dis- 
cussion, but it is 
permissible to 
note, in these 
daysof projected 
high protection, 
that the infant 
industry domin- 
ated by Mansell 
was built up un- 
der a system of 
import prohib- 
ition: he was 
able for a few 
short years to 
work with his 
rivalscompletely 
shut out of the 
home market. 
The importation 
of mirrors was 
again forbidden 
in 1664, when the 
famous works at 
Vauxhall were 
setup. Yeteven 
then the manu- 


facturers had not solved the difficulty of size. 


suggested 


By FRANK DAVIS. 


strongly-worded report of their Ambassador, rather 


that he should persuade their 


subjects who had found employment in England to 
return home; but, as no inducement was offered to 

















FIG. 2. “DECORATION OF THE 
REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE”: A 
MIRROR FRAME OF GILT GESSO, 
WITH THE ORIGINAL VAUXHALL 
PLATES. 
This is a well-known and much admired 
example of a Queen Anne period mirror 
frame. By the early eighteenth century 
mirrors had ceased to be small expensive 
luxuries, and were being made large enough 
and cheaply enough to be fitted into schemes 
of room decoration. 
Reproduced by Courtesy of Messes. M. Harris 
and Sons, New Oxford Street. 


Writing 


in 1677, Evelyn says that Vauxhall glasses were “ far 
larger and better than any that come from Venice,” 
but that they were seldom more than three feet in 


length 
the time. 


Nor were they cheap in money values of 
Pepys, for example, is very pleased with 


a small mirror that cost him five guineas, plus six 


shillings for the hooks. 
By now the possibili- 





and—since it has nothing to do with anyone 
else—pay not the slightest regard either to 
truth or probability. Sheridan may have looked 
at himself in this glass before going out to bluff 
his creditors into lending him another £500; it 
may have reflected the bright eyes of Emma 
Hamilton before Nelson fell and those eyes 
became less bright ; or poor Perdita might have 
wept before it when deserted by her Prince. 
Or, if we are not given to this sort of personal 
reminiscence, we may at least put ourselves in 
the place of Lady Brilliana Harley, who wrote 
despairingly to her son Edward at Oxford in 
1639— 

Dear NeEpb,—if theare be any good looking 
glasses in Oxford, chuse me one aboute the biggnes 
of that I use to dress in, if you remember it. I 
put it to your choys because I think you will chuse 
one, that will make a true ansure to once face. 





It is obvious from this that even in the first 
half of the seventeenth century a good mirror 
was a rarity: earlier still such a thing was a 
fitting gift to a Queen from a powerful State. 
One, for example, was presented to Marie de 
Medicis by the Venetian Republic on the birth 
of her eldest son. ‘As for our own country, 








ties of mirrors as part 
of the decoration of a 
house had begun to be 
realised. We read of 
cases of whole rooms 
being panelled with small 
mirrors (one could always 
trust the Court of 
Charles II. to overdo a 
new fashion). Generally 
speaking, from now on 
the looking-glass is no 
longer a remarkable in- 
vention which does not 
always give “a _ true 
ansure to once face,” 
but an addition to the 
means of beautifying a 
room, and our eyes con- 
cern themselves with its 
frame rather than its 
power of accurate re- 
flection. 

The very early mirrors 
from Venice were, not 
unnaturally, as much 








under the Tudors looking-glasses were almost 

unknown: mirrors were mostly of burnished FIG. 
steel. The art was introduced from Venice, 
whence came a slow but steady stream of 
competent glass-workers to spread the know- 


ABOUT 


A MIRROR FRAME OF 
1730: A FINE DESIGN IN 
WHICH ARCHITECTURAL INFLUENCE 


the raw material of the 
goldsmith as of the 
worker in wood. One 
always frames something 
rare and exquisite in 


j PLAINLY PREDOMINATES. 
ledge of this wonderful metal throughout Reproduced by Courtesy of Messrs. Mallett precious stones. But by 
Europe—but the temptation to enlarge upon and Son (Bath), New Bond Street. the end of the seven- 


the history of glass-making as such, instead 

of this little section of it, must be resisted. 
That great business man, Sir Robert Mansell, 

had the monopoly of the manufacture between 1618 

and 1624. The Venetian Senate, replying to the 


teenthcenturyin England 


the framing of mirrors had become definitely the 


province of the cabinet-maker. 


True, a few were 


of silver, chased and embossed, and others of bead- 
or needle-work, but the majority were of veneers 


of walnut, olive, and laburnum, or of tortoise-shell, 
ebony, or lacquer. The tortoise-shell frame—than 
which nothing can be better for a Dutch seventeenth- 
century painting—was doubtless introduced from 
the Netherlands, and before the end of the century 
it is not possible to say definitely that such a frame 
was made by a picture-frame maker or a cabinet- 
maker ; but after that the picture-frame makers 
went their own way. With notable exceptions, the 
frame for a picture was designed to show up the 
picture, while the frame for a mirror was designed 
to harmonise with the interior decoration of the room. 
This, of course, is a general statement, and must 
not be taken as an invariable rule; moreover, it is 
not necessary to point out that many picture-frames, 
particularly foreign examples, look extraordinarily 
well when they enclose a mirror. 

Grinling Gib- 
bons and his 
school carved 
many an elabor- 
ate frame for 





both pictures 
and looking- 
glasses. Later, 


the individual 
craftsman was 
entirely anony- 
mous —— not so 
the designer. 
The illustrations 
tothis article will 
give some idea, 
not of every 
variety of eight- 
eenth - century 
mirror, but of 
the main _ ten- 
dencies of fash- 
ion. No.1 dates 
from about 
1685-90, possibly 
a year or so later 
—rather heavy, 
with beautiful FIG. 3. 
walnut marque- 
try, of English 
manufacture, 
but influenced 
largely by Dutch 
taste. No. 2—a 
well-known and 
much - admired 
example,withthe 
original Vaux- 
hall plates—has 
a gilt gesso frame and illustrates very well the re- 
strained magnificence of decoration in the reign of 
Queen Anne. 
No. 4 shows 














PROBABLY INSPIRED BY 
THE STYLE OF THE VERSATILE 
WILLIAM KENT: A MIRROR FRAME 
DATING FROM ABOUT 1740. 
William Kent (1684-1748) was artist, land- 
scape gardener, and even designer of 
petticoats in his day! An expert in the 
Palladian style of architecture, he also did 
some work in ‘‘ the Gothick taste.” 
Reproduced by Courtesy of Messrs. Mallett 
and Son (Bath), New Bond Street. 





the architect 
Supreme in 
design — about 
1730. No. 3 is 
surely inspired 
by William 
Kent, if not 
actually de- 
signed by him. 
It dates from 
about 1740; it 
is heavy, elabor- 
ate, beautifully 
carved, but a 
trifle dull—not 
everyone’s taste. 
No. 5 is of that 
odd fashion 
known as 
Chinese Chip- 
pendale—a mix- 
ture of rococo 
and misunder- 
stood Chinese 











motives, which 
nevertheless has 
its own particu- 
lar grace. This 
example is more 
restrained and 
less fantastically 
elaborate than 
most. 





FIG. 5. A MIRROR’ FRAME IN 
“CHINESE CHIPPENDALE”: A 
STYLE THAT WAS “A MIXTURE 
OF ROCOCO AND MISUNDERSTOOD 
CHINESE MOTIVES.” 


Reproduced by of Messrs. F, 
Partridge and Sons, King Street. 


Courtesy 
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DRINK BETTER CHOCOLATE 


To offer one’s visitors a fine cup of chocolate is a social distinction within 
everybody’s reach. Thanks to the coming of Cadbury’s ‘Cup’ Chocolate, 
you can now make as elegant a brew as ever graced my lady’s salon. 
Make yourself a cup in the morning or at bedtime, or ask for it at that 
pleasant café you frequent. You will say, as you sip its frothing richness, 


that drinking chocolate is no longer to be included among the things 


they order better on the Continent. 







gan 
Cur’ Re 
Cuoco” 


| REDUCED PRICES | 


tid. per 4 1b. tin. 1/9 per lb. 








FREE 
SAMPLE 
of Cadbury’s ‘Cup’ Choc- 
olate will be sent if you fill a es ee asap uaa sebpeaeneneaeapeasensauewnaees SUaGante 
up the attached form and 
post it (halfpenny stamp AddrE5S ........2-20-0eevenvenene-nsesenrerenesnenersenntersenanersesensnasanrasemenensnnes 

if envelope is unsealed) to (perr. ‘S’) 102C. 18/10/30 
ee: Pe) nee ene a ee oe 
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THE GERMAN ENIGMA. 
(Continued from Page 682.) 
people have nothing or very little to do; all the powers 
and the essential power are the monopoly of a family and 
of a little group of persons that surround that family. 
If the people have no control, or a very limited control, 
they can attend to their own business, without troubling 
themselves at all, or troubling very little, about public 
affairs, tor which others are responsible. 

Such a division of responsibility between the mass of 
the people and a dynasty may have inconveniences, but 
it offers facilities which the masses in all countries and in 
all epochs have much appreciated. One could not other- 
wise explain why there were in history so many absolute 
monarchies, and why there still existed in Europe, the 
most civilised continent on the globe, in 1914—only seven- 
teen years ago—only two republics, and one_ great 
constitutional monarchy. To this advantage, absolute 
monarchy can add yet another which made its fortune 
in the barbarous epochs ; it can exist even in the midst 
of the greatest anarchy. The principal of legitimacy, 
on which a republic or a constitutional monarchy as in 
England rests, is the delegation of power by the people. 
The government has a right to command, because the 
people have conferred power upon it. But, in order that 
the people should invest the government with legitimate 
power, it must be able to choose its members freely ; that 
is to say, that all parties must have the same right of 
spreading propaganda without any of them being com- 
mitted to having recourse to force. It is therefore necessary 
to have a legality, which is strongly established and defended, 
which assures a just liberty to all. If that legalitv does not 
exist, armed factions will form which will terrorise the 
electoral bodies, creating artificial majorities and opinions 
by. violence, and struggling among themselves until the 
strongest among them seizes the power by force. That 
power is no longer legitimate, having been invested by the 
faked will of the people ; and the result is the worst of all 
governments, that which is imposed by force without having 
any right to govern. This is not the case with absolute or 
semi-absolute monarchy. When the people recognise the 
hereditary right of a family to exercise supreme power 
without control, in the time of anarchy and disorder that 
power will actually be less obeyed, but it will not be con- 
tested or contestable by law. The power of the King and 
the powers which he delegates—that is to sav, all the 
essential powers —remain legitimate ; which softens very 
much not only the inconveniences and the absolutism, 
but also the dangers of anarchy. The history of France 
gives striking examples of this on every page. 

It is for this reason that, while one finds absolute 
monarchies and semi-absolute monarchies in barbaric 
times, just as in the days of the highest civilisation, the 
republics and constitutional monarchies were only able 
to develop and prosper in epochs of very advanced civilis- 
ation. There have been many mediocre monarchies ; 
the republics have either succeeded brilliantly or have 


fallen. It is for this reason, also, that a large part of 
Europe—Spain, Italy, Austro-Hungary, and Germany—not 
wishing to live, like Russia, under an absolute monarchy, 
and not being able to found a republic like France or 
Switzerland, or a constitutional monarchy like England, 
Belgium, Holland, or the Scandinavian countries, had 
lived until 1914 under an intermediate form of semi- 
absolute monarchy. The dynasties had granted the people 
constitutions and a little liberty, by consenting to share 
their responsibilities with the parliaments while still 
keeping the essential powers and the supreme direction 
of the State. And it is for this reason that the transition 
from absolute or semi-absolute monarchy to constitutional 
monarchy or a republic is a less simple operation than is 
thought by those who live under a solid, long-established 
republic or constitutional monarchy. 

How much blood that political transformation cost 
England and France! In Germany, on the contrary, 
up till now, the change has been made with remarkable 
ease. Germany has passed during 140 years from the 
rusty chains of the Holy Roman Empire to the stormy 
liberty of a parliamentary republic without a real civil 
war. This is an unprecedented privilege. Has the real 
desperate crisis now announced itself? This is the true 
German enigma, the agonising enigma with which Europe 
is faced. The proclamation of a republic, in Berlin and 
Vienna, was the last, the most brilliant, but also the most 
unexpected triumph of the French Revolution. It overtook 
us suddenly ; when no one thought about it any longer, 
or considered it only as the most absurd chimera. It sur- 
prised everyone, even France, which, however, had special 
reasons for desiring it. If it came as a surprise even 
for France, can it be considered final by Germany, without 


rude awakenings, resistances, and violent shocks : 

If we endeavour to replace ourselves in the historic 
picture of the nineteenth century, make ourselves realise 
the political transformation that France underwent after 
the French Revolution, there is nothing extraordinary 
in the events in Germany. There is rather reason to be 
astonished that they have been so long delayed. That 
mania for abdicating its sovereignty which has seized a 
part of the German people could be found at certain moments 
in the history of France and of England, and in all countries 
which have replaced absolutism by a liberal régime. There 
is nothing new except the revolutionary camouflage, which 
is designed to justify that abdication, whether by the 
Communist side or the Hitlerites. The disquieting point, 
in the repetition of an old and well-known story, lies in 
the fact that the first German Republic might fall like the 
first French Republic, and that its fall in the near future 
would entail consequences much more serious than the 
fall of the first or the second French Republic. It would 
be a universal catastrophe. 

It is evident that the possibility of a coup d'état against 
the Republic is not lacking in Germany. The crumbling of 
the Republican parties, the effervescence of National senti- 
ment, the economic crisis, which embitters the sufferings 
of an overpopulated State, are favourable circumstances 








for the Revolutionary parties who wish to upset Germany 
by plunging her into disorder. 

Neither must we forget that, in order to carry out the 
Young Plan, the German Government have to solve a 
new and very difficult problem; they have to submit the 
German people to strong fiscal pressure by using au- 
thority delegated to them and periodically renewed by the 
people themselves. What opportunities does not this last 
give to parties who wish to fish in troubled waters! The 
last elections which alarmed the world were provoked by 
this fiscal problem and by the first difficulties which it 
raised. This fact is ominous. Of the two conditions which 
are necessary for the prosperity of a republic, activity 
and popular culture, and a strongly established legality, 
the first exists in Germany, but the second is doubtful. 
The fate of the struggle will depend on the energy with which 
the Republican parties defend the legal state of order, and 
impose loyal observance of the inherent rules of the repre- 
sentative system on the Revolutionary parties. But, as 
their success is a matter of universal interest, Europe and 
America should watch carefully and seize every opportunity 
to help them by indirect means to ensure that there shall 
be no interference with the true representation of the people. 








about marriage, about love in its thermometric rises 
and falls, about the magnetism of kisses, about the 
attractions of female charms, which no one has uttered 
so archaically and so outspokenly before. At times 
a good many in the audience gasp; they would be 
shocked ; but as they look up, furtively, attracted 
by her voice and her jollity, they unbend—one can 
read it in their faces; they have heard home truths 
and are conquered by their veracity. In her way— 
perhaps she does not know it herself—-Miss Sophie 
Tucker shakes up our innate insularity, and as English 
people are, within, fond of hearing the truth, she 
widens their horizon and clears the way towards 
understanding. The song of hers which bodes to 
the weeping-willow wife cooling passion on the man’s 
part and solitude, is a masterpiece of railing homily. 
It cannot fail to remove the blinkers from many 
eyes and hold up the torch of bitter knowledge. 
Sometimes Miss Tucker, to emphasise her meaning, 
turns her voice into a trombone as sonorous as the 
barker’s voice at a country fair. That is the American 
way, a little disturbing to our ears, with which we 
would gladly dispense. But when she recites in that 
half-song, half-spoken manner of hers, when she 
brings tender accents to fervent words, we are all 
enslaved by her charm and by the milk of human 
kindness flowing from such tenderness of heart and 
love of humanity as makes for fellow-feeling. 





































Tea Service in Sterling 

Silver, panelled 

pattern, ivith modern 
decoration. 


A catalogue of Tea and Coffee Services 
will be sent post free upon request. 


She 


GOLDS MITHS & SIEVERSMITHS 
COMPANY LE? 
Jewellers and Silversmiths to H.M. the King. 


112, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


(At the Corner of Glasshouse Street) 





Tea Services 


‘ HERE are few Gifts more gener- 

£10.10.0 ally acceptable 
designed Tea or Coffee Service. And 
there is no place in London at which 
such tokens may be chosen as easily or 
as satisfactorily as at the Goldsmiths & 
Silversmiths Company of 112, Regent 
Street. The set shown is just one 
example from a very wide selection. 


NO BRANCH ESTABLISHMENTS ANYWHERE. 
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Appointment, 








21, Old Bond Street, 
and 
31,Burlington Arcade, 
London, W.1. 
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where sunshine 
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SEASON’S EVENTS 


WORLD-FAMOUS CASINO. 
Open all the year round. Play 
from 10 a.m till 2 a.m. 


SPORTING CLUB. 
Society’s select Rendezvous. 


THE THEATRE. 

From November to Mid-January. 
‘Comedy, Operetta, and _ Ballet 
Season, including selection of 
plays in English. 


OPERA. 

From Mid - January to Mid - April. 
Chefs -d’ceuvre of the greatest 
masters with the world’s foremost 
artists. 


MUSIC. 

An uninterrupted cycle of Classi- 
cal, Modern, Symphonic Concerts 
and Grand Festivals, with the 
renowned Monte Carlo orchestra, 
under the leadership of the cele- 
brated conductor, M. Paul Paray, 
and other famous _ orchestral 
leaders. Recitals by virtuosi. 
THE CINEMA. 

Silent and Talkies. With all the 
latest films, featuring the most 
prominent artists of the day. 


FETES, GALAS, BALLS. 
The most gorgeous and elaborate 
of their kind. 


SPORTS. 

Golf, Tennis, Bathing, Fishing, 

Yachting, Excursions. 

AUTOMOBILISM. 

The popular trilogy which com- 

prises the Rally, Elegance Com- 

petition, and the Grand Prix, or 

“The Race in the Town.” 

FENCING TOURNAMENTS, 
DOG SHOW, 
ART EXHIBITION, &c. 


Le 





Autumn and 
Winter Overcoats 


for all weathers & for every occasion 


Ready to wear or to measure 6 
from GNS. 


Please write for 
Folder * N." 





BY APPOINTMENT 


100 REGENT STREET 


and 113, Piccadilly, London, W. 


AGENTS IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 


“ALL THAT GLITTERS,” AT THE DUKE OF YORK’S. 


HIS is a simple little comedy that may be very 
popular among amateur dramatic societies later 
on, but is hardly likely to draw great crowds to 
the Duke of York’s theatre. It concerns an alleged 
widow woman who is wooed by her chief shop 
assistant. He presents her with an {£80 diamond 
ring, but subsequently repents of his prodigality and 
assists a local chauffeur to steal it back. The pawn- 
broker who takes it in pledge bestows it on his fiancée, 
and is accused of stealing it. Many changes are rung 
on the substitution of a Woolworth’s ring for the real 
article, but the effect is little more than mildly amusing. 
In the end there is a séance, after which the husband 
of the alleged widow discloses himself as the unseen 
spirit, and affirms he has made a fortune in Australia. 
The villains are duly confounded, and the others 
pledge themselves to immediate matrimony. Mr. 
Wilfred E. Shine, as a Yorkshire pawnbroker, was 
responsible for most of the laughter. He gave a 
very fine performance indeed, getting his effects 
with an ease that makes one wonder why he has 
not long been established in the West End. Miss 
Mary Jerrold, Miss Amy Veness, Mr. Richard Goolden, 
and others were unable to do anything with parts 
unworthy of them. Mr. Wilfred E. Shine managed 
to, admittedly, but Mr. Shine is by way of being a 
great actor. 


“TOPAZE.” AT THE NEW. 


It is very unlikely that this comedy will run as 
many weeks in London as it did months in New York, 
or as many months as it did years in Paris. As a 
satire on commercial and municipal honesty it is 
not pungent enough, while as a comedy alone it has 
too little movement or suspense. Topaze is a shy, 
nervous master in a small French boarding-school. 
The scene in which he tries to control a class of pupils 
is most amusing, and Miss Italia Conti’s Young 
Gentlemen were so natural as to remind one of one’s 
own schooldays. A series of small accidents, including 
a refusal to fake a pupil’s report to oblige an influen- 
tial parent, results in the dismissal of Topaze. Then 
his obvious stupidity, no less than his transparent 
honesty, causes a fraudulent contractor to engage 
him as his assistant and cat’s-paw. For a while 
Topaze behaves with an innocence bordering on 


imbecility, so that it is impossible to believe that 
in the final scene (a few months later) he should have 
developed a gift for chicanery that exceeds that of 
his master. Mr. Raymond Massey gave a very fine 
performance as Topaze; his study of the crushed, 
humble pupil-teacher aroused one’s sympathy, and 
(though he had less chance in the final scene) his 
air as a dominating rogue carried conviction. Mr. 
Frank Cellier was extremely good as a breezy, plausible 
scoundrel; and both Mr. Frederick Lloyd and Mr. 
Sebastian Smith scored in comparatively small parts. 
Miss Alice Delysia as Suzy Courtois was good, but 
not at her fascinating best. 








“MALBROOK S’EN VA-T-EN GUERRE.” 
(Continued from Page 678.) 


On the strength of a letter of doubtful authenticity, 
it has been held that the idea of the Blenheim 
campaign originated with Prince Eugene of Savoy. 
Professor Trevelyan demonstrates almost conclusively 
that the credit for its conception as well as its 
execution must go to Marlborough. It was a brilliant 
and daring stroke, that march from the Maas to the 
Danube ; a wonderful piece of strategy, for Marl- 
borough had to deceive the waiting French generals 
as to his real objective. And by no other means 
could Vienna be saved from the French and Bavarian 
troops. The account of the campaign is tremen- 
dously exciting. After the storming of the Schellen- 
berg, success still tarried: it looked as though the 
great effort might, after all, have been wasted. Very 
reluctantly Marlborough gave orders for the pillaging 
of Bavaria, hoping to appeal to the Elector “ through 
the sufferings of his people, a political proceeding of 
doubtful morality ’’ of which he was ashamed. The 
situation was saved by the arrival of Eugene— 
playing ‘‘ Blucher to Marlborough’s Wellington.’’ It 
was imperative that battle should be given before 
Villeroi could march down from the north to re- 
inforce Marsin and Tallard. On the morning of 
August 13, the troops began to move into position. 
It is a dramatic moment, and worthy of a purple 
passage : “‘ But till his colleague was ready to attack, 
the Duke would not give the word. What were 
his thoughts as he lunched among his staff in the 
open field, perhaps for the last time ? He knew well 
that it was the day that either made him or undid 


him quite: his fortunes could not survive defeat. 
And with his own ambitions, the liberties of England 
and of Europe had come to the last hazard, to be 
decided, not in any famouscity or crowded meeting- 
place of men, but here in a naked plain of reaped 
stubble, between villages and farms of names un- 
known. Yet in this uncouth, rustic spot the 
texture of Eighteenth-Century civilisation and thought 
was to take its colour for good or ill. Hasten Eugene ! 
Flesh and blood can no longer stand still under this 
carnage of a cannonade, and the very gods are 
impatient to see the invisible event. Here at last 
comes his messenger, galloping from the north. He 
is ready and we are more than ready. It is past 
noon, but August days are long. Cutts, the Sala- 
mander, is to lead the British and Dutch against 
Blindheim. And everywhere, along four miles of 
the Nebel’s course, the regiments and squadrons 
shake themselves, and move down towards the 
marshy edges: of the brook.” 

What a wonderful, effortless blending of erudition 
and eloquence ! 

In confining myself to the fortunes of Marl- 
borough I have only been able to follow one thread 
in the rich fabric of this multi-coloured, multi- 
patterned book. There are a dozen others equally 
fascinating, equally rewarding: but, alas! it is im- 
possible in a brief review to give even an impression 
of that “ unity’’ which was Professor Trevelyan’s 
ideal, and which he has so triumphantly realised. 

The Muse of History has reason to congratulate 
herself, for she has lately inspired not one, but two 
books of first-rate importance ; though perhaps she 
must share the credit for the second with Miss 
Trevelyan’s illustrious father. “‘ William the Third 
and The Defence of Holland” is an account of 
the Stadtholder’s rise to power under pressure of 
the war which England and France forced upon 
Holland in 1672. Miss Trevelyan carries the story 
down to the Peace of Westminster in 1674, when 
England withdrew from a struggle she ought never 
to have entered. Miss Trevelyan’s book is written 
in a rather lower key than her father’s, and without 
its accent of authority ; though extremely well done, 
it is a little overshadowed, as literature, by the 
commanding qualities of ‘‘ Blenheim.’’ But it is an 
absorbing work, and gains an added interest from the 
fact that, in this field of research, Miss Trevelyan is 
almost a pioneer among English historians.—L. P. H. 











A Devon 
fireback 
and a 
Devon 

surround 







Design “ S 326.” 


There are two parts to a fireplace—the 
fireclay back and bottom on which the 
fire burns and the surround which sets it 
off. To get ‘Devon’ quality in both, be 
sure that you get ‘Devon’ workmanship in 
both. It’s easy to tell—the words “ the 
Devon Fire” are stamped on a tile in 
the back of the surround as well as on 
the fireback. Write for Catalogue. 


THE DEVON 











Oxford St., London, W. I. 


ASK FOR A DEVON 
AND GET IT 


Candy & Co., Ltd., (Dept. S), Devon House, 60, Berners Street, 
Ww Pe Heathfield, Newton Abbot, Devon, 


FIRE 


Where the 
Old and the New meet 


IN ITALY treasures of art and world-famous 
monuments — often wonderfully blended with 
the landscape — are side by side with the 
modern pleasures of life—golf, tennis, polo, 
water sports, shooting, hunting, fishing, 
mountaineering, winter sports. 
ITALY INVITES YOU 
to participate in the enjoyments 
of these attractions under 
ideal 
Inexpensive 
no Government 
—no restrictions, 


me SAS 
So ee a 
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The World 


eine w To us ordinary folk, it is difficult to suppress a 
smile when the gorgeously arrayed male, bent on 
some social occasion of terrific importance, cuts a 
dashing figure in a blaze of pompous splendour. We all 
know the corpulent gentleman who clings tenaciously to 
his dignity when alighting from his “ baby ” Austin—the 
sallow cheeked golf enthusiast in gay coloured plus 
fours and the myriads of others. 


We are all critics of each other in the matter of dress yet 
it is quite possible that our own choice of attire may 
represent another tragic specimen of the world’s “ misfits.” 


CHOOSE YOUR HAT TO SUIT 
YOUR TYPE AND _ BUILD 


The most characteristic part of your outdoor 
appearance is your hat. A well hatted man need 
fear no criticism in spite of creaseless trousers or 
ill-fitting suit. The Battersby fitting plan, based 
upon a series of fractional fittings, with brim and 
crown variations, to suit both height and build 
is your assurance of a perfectly suited hat that 
carries with it that well dressed look, which has 
always been the distinction of the English 
gentleman. 





Ask your hatter to show you the range of new > 
styles and to assist you in selecting the hat to suit <s /\ i 


you. big 
YOU CAN ALWAYS > BE WELL HATTED BY 
THE BATTERSBY ‘ FITTING PLAN 









Actual Makers : 
BATTERSBY & CO, LTD. 
etttee 


Write for illustrated literature, free on request. 7 
Agents throughout the country—names on application. 


raaracan, ** THE BATTERSBY RANGE. 20/-, 25/-, 30/- ‘<< 
Look for this “B” in 


Ask your hatter for a copy of 
“MISFITS” 


This book has a laugh in every line, profusely 
illustrated with humorous drawings by an 
artist who is a genius at portraying the funny 
side of everyday examples of “ misfits.” 

Beneath the rollicking fun of the verse, how- 
ever, lies a strong psychological truth—that the 
hat portrays the man. 

Read the interesting explanation of how to 
choose the hat to suit every type of face and 
build. 





Your Bonnet. 











SPECIAL 
EASTER CRUISE 
1931 
by 
$.S. CALGARIC 
to Mediterranean 
Spain and 
Portugal 
from 
Southampton 
April 4st, 1934 
44 DAYS 


From £30 


Service Advertising. 
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SUN BATHING 
ON 


CHRISTMAS DAY 


You could not feel the spirit of peace and 
oodwill more vividly . . . stretched full 
ength on smooth sunsteeped sands ; last 

night’s dance tunes tingling in your toes; 

visions of to-night’s moonlit “ fiesta” 
running in your head; the a the 
novelty, the gay companionship—every- 
thing combina to tale this White 

Star Cruising Christmas the merriest 

you've ever had. 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS 


CRUISE 


Atlantic Isles, Spain and Portugal by 
S.S. LAURENTIC, 18,724 tons, the largest 
Christmas Cruising Steamer from Great 
Britain SPENDINC CHRISTMAS DAY AT 
LAS PALMAS. From Liverpool, DEC. 20. 


TWO CRUISES BY 
$.8. CALGARIC, 16,063 tons 


First Cruise to the Mediterranean, Spain 
and Portugal from Southampton, JAN. 34. 


Second Cruise to Atlantic Isles, North 
Africa & Spain from Southampton, FEB. 24. 


EACH CRUISE 
17 DAYS FROM — &36 


Full particulars from White Star Offices or Local Agents 


titi 
STAR 
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THIS EXPENSIVE 
LOOKING CAR 
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SINGER SIX . 

SALOON £280. Siar ROM the crowded ranks of non- 
descript mass-production cars, the 
delightful—we almost said novel— 
lines of the Singer Six come as 


a joyful surprise. Here is a car that looks 
i and is different; an automobile that is 
= invariably mistaken for something costing 


more than double its price. You expect 
value in the Singer range, and, of course, 
get it in this model in chromium-plating, 
singel | unique cellulose colour-schemes, four-speed 


See the ; gearbox, vacuum servo brakes, rear safety 
yuNIOR att tank, Triplex glass, and an all-round per- 
EN HP x formance as outstanding as its appearance. 
siX 16 f . e . 

“a spER sis The sleek, thoroughbred lines will delight 





you and make you intensely anxious to 
own one. 











You can try a Singer Six at your dealer’s 
or learn all about the latest model from 
our coloured illustrated catalogue, which, 
upon request, will be sent by return. 


Singer 


SINGER AND COMPANY LiMITED, COVENTRY 
LONDON SHOWROOMS: STRATTON HOUSE, PICCADILLY, W.1 
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( MOTOR EXHIBITION} 


OLYMPIA 
OCT. 16-25. 





"THE Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders 
are to be congratulated on the wonderful display 

of private cars, carriage-work, components, accessories 
and tyres, motor-boats, marine engines and equip- 
ment, service and garage equipment, and caravans 
with which they have filled the vast halls of Olympia. 
This is the biggest motor show of its character 
ever produced in Great Britain: in fact, one might 
say in the world, as at no time has 
any country been able to collect the 


exemplified even in the small four-cylinder, seven, 
nine, ten, and twelve-horse-power cars, as_ larger 
and more comfortable bodies now find their place 
on all these chassis. The capabilities of speed have 
also increased, so that the smallest car in the 
exhibition can travel at fifty miles an hour, while 
most of them exceed a mile a minute. The larger 
vehicles are all credited with being able to travel at 


themselves and so produce even braking on all four 
wheels, a most important feature for safety to the 
occupants of the cars. The vacuum-braking system 
has also added to its number of adherents, and 
practically, where neither vacuum nor _ hydraulic 
systems are used, some form of servo or mechanical 
assistance is given to the driver to save his 
exertion in operating the brakes. 

Another interesting feature of this 








latest developments in self - propelled 
carriages and marine pleasure craft 
from all the countries of Europe and 
the United States of America. Olympia 
contains 621 stands, seventy - four 
stagings of which are devoted to the 


Carton 





display of private cars built by in- 
dividual manufacturers : fifty-four stands 
contain the specimens of the latest 


Ticxroro Ai 





designs of the coachbuilder’s craft, 
while forty-seven exhibitors are repre- 
sented in the motor- boat section. 





England, France, the United States of 
America, Italy, Belgium, Germany, and 
Austria are all represented. Naturally, 
the home industry has the majority 
of the exhibits, as thirty-two British 
manufacturers stage their cars. France 
comes next with nineteen, the U.S.A. 
with twelve, Italy with six, Belgium 
three, Germany with two, and Austria 
with two makes. Consequently, every- 
body who goes to Olympia during the 
next week can see for themselves the 
last degree of elegance in comfort and 








present exhibition is the number of 
examples of improved transmission 
systems. There are two makes of cars 
fitted with hydraulic or fluid flywheel, 
combined with self-changing gears, 
which can be selected by the driver 
before actually needing the gear-change 
This combination of a fluid fivwheel 
and a self-changing gear will mark the 
1931 cars as the greatest contribution 
in the evolution of easy driving of the 
automobile. For years motor engineers 
have been trying to equal the elasticity 
of the steam engine, and to-day they 
have nearly arrived at it by the com- 
bination of a multi-cylinder engine, 
this hydraulic fly-wheel clutch, and 
self-changing gear. Gear-changing, by 
the way, is now being encouraged by all 
motor-manufacturers, who are provid- 
ing a transmission system that makes 
the alteration of gear-ratios particularly 
easy for the driver. Besides the type 
previously mentioned, there are a large 
number of special gear-boxes fitted on 
a variety of makes which have a 








utility of the modern motor-carriage 
This is a year of miulti-cylinder 
engines, as there are only one or two 
stands which offer cars with less than 
six-cylinder motors. In fact, one might 
say that the six-cylinder power unit is 
practically displacing the four-cylinder 
models of previous years. Also, where firms were 
making only six-cylinder cars last year, they have now 
either discarded the sixes to make eight-cylinder 
vehicles, or have added that type to their pro- 


A FAMOUS CRICKETER AND HIS NEW CAR: 
THE YORKSHIRE AND “TEST’’ BATSMAN, STANDING BESIDE HIS 16-H.P. SUNBEAM 


WEYMANN SALOON. 


Mr. Sutcliffe obtained his car recently through Messrs. C. R. Andrews (Motors), Ltd., of 50, Berkeley 


Street, W.1, Mr. Andrews is seen with him in the photograph. 


seventy and eighty miles an hour, with one or two 
special sports models reaching a pace of even a 
hundred miles an hour as their maximum. 

With this advance in speed, the necessity for 


MR. HERBERT SUTCLIFFE (RIGHT), 


third speed, or “ twin-top,’’ as it is 
frequently termed, which is practically 
as silent as the direct ratio, and re- 
quires little skill on the part of the 
driver to change either up or down 
All this season’s cars show improved 
gear-boxes, even when they do not 
embody a free-wheeling or other device for making 
gear-changing simple to the novice driver 

The picturesque side of the exhibition, omitting 
for the moment the beauty of the stands themselves, 


gramme The exhibition this year also contains improved braking has occupied the attention of the is in the coachwork fitted on the cars. Never did 
several twelve-cylinder engined carriages and one designers of the present-day models. Hydraulic cars look more inviting in their graceful lines and 
example of sixteen. The result of all this in- brakes are now more universally provided, not only decorative panels. Three types of coachwork design 


crease of combustion chambers is smoother running 
with the minimum use of indirect gear - ratios, 
higher speeds, and larger coachwork. The latter is 


for the power which they can exert to halt the 
vehicles, but also because, by nature of the oil which 
puts them into action, they can practically adjust 


have now been adopted. The “ production ”’ or large- 

quantity manufacturers still retain the pressed steel 

body, which is stamped out by gigantic presses and 
. [Continued overleaf 









































’ SHOWN ON THE STAND OF MESSRS... ARMSTRONG-SIDDELEY AT OLYMPIA: 

; THE NEW MODEL OF A “HOOPER” ENCLOSED LIMOUSINE FITTED TO A 

f 30-H.P. ARMSTRONG-SIDDELEY CHASSIS. 

q This car seats six, and has all the latest improvements. The body is painted blue, picked out with 

3 yellow. The interior is upholstered in West of England cloth (a “Hooper” speciality), and the 

driving seat is in blue leather. The interior fittings are silver-plated, and those of the exterior in 
chromium. Triplex glass is fitted throughout. The price of the complete car is £1695. 


AN ARISTOCRAT OF THE ROAD FOR AN INDIAN RULER: THE ROLLS-ROYCE 
“PHANTOM 11." THRUPP AND MABERLY SALOON SUPPLIED TO HIS HIGHNESS 
THE MAHARAJAH OF KALAHANDI. 

The car is painted black and is fine-lined in white. The rear interior is upholstered in tapestry, 
and the head-lining is of silk. Special hand-painted panels are fitted to the waist rails in both the 
front and rear compartments. The instrument board is covered in pearl Nacrolaque, and the steering 
wheel is ivory white. The interior companions are concealed in the side arm-rests of the rear seat. 
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us IM AS GOODs 
AS MY WORD 


and what I've done for Alfa-Romeos 
I can do for any make of car or 
motor-cycle. 


““What about yours? Let me show 
you how to get extra efficiency from 
Bosch * Successories '-—magnetos, spark- 
ing plugs, anti-dazzle lighting, constant 
voltage dynamos, electric horns, direc- 
tion indicators, stop-lamps, spotlights, 
windscreen wipers, etc.” 

















Booklets dealing with Bosch “ Success- 


ories” free on request. 


Trade Mark of 
Robert Bosch A.G. 


. “Your garage man will introduce us.” 


this time. 


ALL 
ALFA - ROMEO 


successes this season were 
won on cars equipped with 


BOSCH 


IGNITION, LIGHTING, 
STARTING AND 
ELECTRIC HORNS. 


Sole Agent of Robert Bosch A. G. 
for Great Britain & Ireland: 


JA STEVENSITD 


Upper Rathbone Place, London, W.1, 
and at 
222, Bothwell Street, Glasgow, C. 2. 


There are Bosch Agencies in all countries. 











ARENS CONTROLS 


are the only known 


system of positive 
mechanical remote 
control. 


ENQUIRIES INVITED. 


THEY WERE FITTED TO 
the successful 
ALFA - ROMEO 
CARS 
raced this season, and 
may be specified for 
fitting to any new car. 


REPETITION OF SUCCESS 
is the real proof of 
EFFICIENCY AND RELIABILITY. 


Details and prices 
with, pleasure 
from 


ARENS CONTROLS, LTD., 
Dorland House, 
14, Regent Street, London, S.W.1. 








“THE WORLD'S FINEST SPORTS CAR” 


Predominates throughout the world for absolute relia- 

bility in operation; excellence of design; and phe- 

nomenal performance, proved by consistent successes 
on road and track. 


17/75 2-Litre 6-cyl. Touring Chassis - £550 
Wits 2 . Sports Chassis - £650 
195 2°. Supercharged Chassis £1,075 





A MODEL FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
1930 


Tourist Trophy, 1. 2. 3. 
Belgian Grand Prix, 1. 2. 3. 
Targa Florio, First. 
1,000-Miles Road Race, First. 


Sole concessionaires : 
Alfe-Romeo British Sales Ltd. 
1, BAKER STREET, W.1. 
Telegrams: Alfaromoto, Wesdo, London 

Telephone: Welbeck 2582/3 














Sr: 


LUXURY FLOORING and 
PATENT HYGIENIC UPHOLSTERY 
FOR YOUR NEW CAR 
as used on ALFA-ROMEO 

COSY COMFORT —_ 


po 





WINNING CARS 
LASTING WEAR 





Write for particulars to :— 
SORBO RUBBER -SPONGE PRODUCTS Ltd. WOKING SURREY. 





— a 
SPEED WITH SAFETY 
behind 


ACETEX GLASS 


ene ve) 





Samples and price liste 
from 
ACETEX SAFETY GLASS, LTD., 


WOKING. 
Woking 1347. 





16" dia. 


36/- 


Reeded Grip 


only, 






Finger -impressions, 
as illustrated, or 
Reeded Grip. 


Spring Arm Wheels 
Specified and used 


Alfa-Romeo Cars 


British Double 12-hour 1930 
CU «|. csc0secess EEO 
Royal Irish T.T....... 1930 
R.A.C. Ulster T.T..... 1930 


Fit ‘‘the Wheel the Winners use” 
and know what driving comfort 
can be. Damps out vibrations and 
red lar fatigue. Madeina 
variety of colours. Your Garage can 
supply. Ask for Price List A.164. 





Bluemel Bros., Ltd., 











Wolston near Coventry. 
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is so rigid that, when a cars turns over and over down 
a hill, little damage appears. Uncrushable cars, one 
might term this type of coach. Then come the coach- 
built variety, which use metal panels of aluminium 























A CAR OF DISTINCTION: THE 22-28-H.P. EIGHT-CYLINDER MINERVA LIMOUSINE, 


PRICED AT £950. 


or thin steel with wood framing, and are wonderful 
examples of the coachbuilder’s art. These are mostly 
made to the order of the customer, although, so 
advanced is the method of coach- 
building that production coachbuilt 
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distribution of the fuel, a twin Zenith carburetter of 
the pump and booster type is fitted. With this 
arrangement, you get an extra supply and a rich 
mixture when the engine is first started up in the 
morning, and then afterwards 
cut down to as lean a mixture 
as is possible. Battery ignition 





has entirely displaced the mag- 
neto on these multi-cylinder 
engines, and on this new 
Minerva the famous Scintilla 
electrical equipment is pro- 
vided. A four-speed gear-box 
with a “silent third’’ and 
Dewandre vacuum brakes give 
easy control. The price of 
this new saloon limousine model 
is £950, as compared with 
£1195 for the six - cylinder 
32-34-h.p. and £1975 for the 
eight-cylinder 40-h.p. carriage. 


Va i Cars Tasca 
(Stand No. 35). ,, Cadet,” 


rated at 17 hp., is sure to 
attract many visitors to this 
stand during the progress of 

















the exhibition, especially as 
the standard saloon, with its 
six-cylinder 16.9-h.p. engine, 
costs only £280, and the saloon 
de luxe an extra £18. This 
has a sliding roof, which the driver can open or 
shut without moving from his seat, safety glass all 
round, and Lucas coil and 6-volt battery ignition, 


greatly altered since: it was introduced last year, 
though the bore of the engine has been increased 
10 mm., which has given the car its title of the 
Vauxhall “ Eighty.” 


An entirely new “‘ Light Twenty ”’ 
Rover is an attractive exhibit 
at this firm’s stand. It has a 
20-h.p. six-cylinder overhead-valved engine, mounted 
in a chassis somewhat shorter and lighter than 
that of the Rover ‘‘ Meteor’’ model which proved 
so successful during the past season. This “ Light 
Twenty ” has a “silent third’’ four-speed gear-box, 
and a top-gear of 4.7 to 1 insures the absence of “‘ fuss ”’ 
on the engine at high speeds. This gear-box is now 
also fitted to the 2-litre model. The 2-litre car, 
similar to the two larger Rover models, is provided 
with a positive pump-feed to the carburetter, instead 
of the old vacuum system. Equally interesting are 
the four-cylinder 10-25-h.p. Rover cars, which have 
been reduced to {189, yet have many improved 
details in their specification. A wider and lower frame 
is now given, with a roomier body, and a safety-glass 
windscreen; a radiator stone-guard is fitted, and 
high-mounted head-lamps with the new disc type of 
horn fitted on a cross-bar in front of the radiator. 
The small cars are called the ‘“ Family Ten,” and 
they truly deserve this title, because they are so 
well equipped for a family man to take his wife and 
several children inside them without overcrowding. 
Ladies will like these Rover cars, because they have 
genuine Weymann coupé and saloon bodies. Con- 
sequently, the angle of the cushions is particularly 
adaptable for fitting into one’s shoulders, and the 
system of construction entirely takes away any 
possible chance of rolling or swinging the passenger 
when rounding corners at high 
speeds. The “Light Twenty” 


Rover Cars 
(Stand No. 50). 








models are now available at no er 
extra cost than pressed steel bodies. 
The third, and perhaps the most 
important, innovation is the form 
of articulated coachwork invented 





by M. Charles Weymann. During 
the past four years, Weymann coach- 
work has always been looked upon 
as consisting of wooden frames, 
covered with a woven fabric material 
that looked like leather. To-day, 
the new Weymann body has alu- 
minium or steel panels incorporated, 
so that it appears equally as smart 
as the coachbuilt body, yet retain- 
ing the flexibility of the original 
Weymann type. It is officially 
termed the panelled or semi-panelled 
Weymann body, and examples are 
to be found on practically every 
car stand in the Show. 

The marine section offers small 














Rover at £358 will find many 
friends, as much for its accelerat- 
ing value as for its comfortable 
Weymann coachwork body. 


While the Swift 
“ Eights ” oo. is —_ 
(Stand No. 33). O. one te 
Stagings which 

contain only four-cylinder cars, the 
Marmon stand is one of two in 
the whole Show on which nothing 
but eight-cylinder models are ex- 
hibited. Messrs. Pass and Joyce, 
Ltd., really deserve high congratu- 
lations on the excellent display 
they make. It is sure to attract 
considerable attention from the 
motoring public, as the Marmon 
model “‘R”’ saloon and smart 
drop-head coupé cost only £395 
apiece, which is rather wonderful 


Marmon 








craft from fifty or sixty pounds, 
and, moreover, for £25 one can 
purchase a trailer to carry these 
small motor-boats, and so transport 
them, hauled by one’s car, to the 
water-side. Outboard and inboard 
types of small craft, petrol, paraffin, 
and Diesel types of engines and 
cruisers, offer floating homes to their purchasers. 
For those, however, who do not care to live on the 
water, Olympia provides examples of the caravan, 
a movable house on wheels, from £125. Of course, 
launches and speed-boats are to be seen in great 
variety, as during the past season motor-boat races 
on craft which are equally suitable for pleasure trips 
have gained ground in popularity. 

The exhibition is open from 10 a.m. until 10 p.m. 
daily, and closes on Oct. 25. The price of admission 
is 5s., with the exception of Fridays and Saturdays, 
when the charge is 2s. 6d. 


ROUND THE STANDS. 


2 Minerva have always been the 
Minerva Motors principal automobile product of 
(Stand No. 111). eigium, while having established 

a thoroughly good business in England amongst 

high-class carriage-users. Olympia this year sees 

them introducing a new 22-28-h.p. eight-cylinder 
model, while retaining the six-cylinder 32-34-h.p. 
and the 4o-h.p. eight-cylinder chassis. The prices 
of the two last have been slightly increased this 
year in regard to the chassis cost. The interesting 
features of the new 22-28-h.p. model are, briefly, as 
follows. It has an eight-cylinder sleeve-valve engine, 
rated at 27.9 h.p., with the latest type of the Knight 
sleeve-valve forced feed lubrication system, which 
has certainly reduced the oil consumption on this 
motor. Automatic shutters are fitted to the radiator 
and controlled by a thermostat. This keeps down 
the petrol bill, as the engine is kept at its proper 
heat, which is not always quite an easy thing to 
do on sleeve-valve engines. In order to get proper 





“REGAL COMFORT” FOR AN INDIAN POTENTATE: A LUXURIOUS AUSTIN “TWENTY” 
SUPPLIED FOR THE PERSONAL USE OF THE RAJAH SAHIB OF SANDUR, MADRAS. 


The exterior colour scheme is cream throughout, with wheels, hubs, lamps, and other fittings chromium-plated. urious motor-car for which the 
To the interior, which is beautifully finished to harmonise, soft rugs and elaborate companion sets give an air 
of regal comfort, while the tropical nature of the climate is indicated by’ the electric ventilating fan and the 


blue-tinted glass used for the windows. 


The engine is a very neat job, its total capacity being 
2048 c.c., with overhead valves actuated by push-rods, 
aluminium pistons, and_ the 
latest ‘‘ U’’-type Zenith car- 
buretter. The latter receives 





its petrol supply from a tank 
in the rear by means of the 
latest A.C. diaphragm pump. 
There are lots of niceties about 
this new Vauxhall car which 
will appeal specially to the 
owner-driver. The crank-case 
is ventilated by means of a 
pipe from the sump, which 
circulates fresh air through it 
and carries off the fumes below 
the undershield, so keeps the 
car free from any smell of 
burnt oil or petrol vapour. 
There is an electric petrol- 
gauge on the dashboard, and 
a clock, besides the usual 
fittings. A sunken foot-rest, 
which can easily be raised by 
the passengers in the rear 
seats, is another useful gadget. 








The coachwork is particularly 
roomy, as three can sit com- 
fortably on the back cushions, 
while the two front bucket 
seats are adjustable. It is 
quite a fast car, as one can get 40 m.p.h. on 
second speed and 60-65 easily on top, yet the 
petrol consumption averages about 23 miles to the 
gallon, The larger 23.8-h.p. Vauxhall has not 








for cars rated at 32.5 h.p. which 
develop 77 b.h.p. at 3400 r.m.p. 
The Marmon range includes the 
“ Big Eight,’’ a superb and lux- 


stand does not provide space. 
Examples of this super-model may 
be seen at the Pass and Joyce show- 
rooms at 24, Orchard Street, W.1. The four models 
exhibited include the model ‘‘ 79” saloon, rated at 




















POWER AND QUALITY: A 24-H.P. VAUXHALL “EIGHTY” SEVEN-SEATED 
“GROSVENOR ” LIMOUSINE, PRICED AT £650. 


24.2 h.p., costing £695; the model ‘ 69” saloon, 
rated at 25.4 h.p. and costing £495; besides the two 
examples of the model “ R "’ Marmon already referred 
to. Technical motorists should examine the duplex 





694 

down-draught manifold system, which ensures even 
distribution of gas to the eight cylinders in these cars. 
They also have a double-dome combustion chamber, 
which is stated to give ro per cent. increased power. 
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exhibited are the 16-h.p. six-cylinder four-seated 
three-quarter coupé with sliding roof, finished in 
cream and upholstered in green hide; a five-seater 
coachbuilt saloon on the same chassis, finished in 
two shades of grey; a 20-h.p. six- 
cylinder four-light three-quarter coupé 
with sliding roof, also finished in cream 




















THE HILLMAN “VORTIC”: A NEW “STRAIGHT EIGHT’ SELLING 


AS A COACHBUILT SALOON AT £425. 
This saloon is complete with safety gears and vacuum brakes. 
for its high performance and handsome appearance. 


All these Marmon cars are top-gear performers, and 
the absence of gear-changing, coupled with the button 
control in the centre of the steering-column, light 
steering, and responsive Bendix four-wheel duo-Servo 
brakes, makes driving extremely easy and free from 
exertion. 

The stands are somewhat larger 
this year at Olympia, as I notice 
quite a number of exhibitors, 
like the Sunbeam Motor-Car Company, have managed 
to find room for six full-sized vehicles on their staging. 
The Sunbeams are particularly interesting exhibits 
this year, as they have an improved engine design 
on the 16-h.p. and 20-h.p. models, numerous chassis 
improvements, and some new designs in coachwork, 
besides substantial price reductions. The three- 
quarter coupé, on the 16-h.p. and 20-h.p. chassis, 
costing £635 and £775 respectively, are models which 
should prove particularly popular. The six cars 


Sunbeam Motors 
(Stand No. 83). 
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and green ; and a five-seater coachbuilt 
saloon finished in black and upholstered 
in brown hide, on this 20-h.p. chassis. 
The remaining two cars are two 25-h.p. 
six-cylinder Sunbeams, one with a 
Weymann enclosed limousine body, and 
the other an_ ordinary’ coachbuilt 
limousine. The four-seated coupé coach- 
work, with four lights, gives very full 
vision to all passengers as well as the 
driver, plenty of width of seat and leg- 
room, and the sliding-roof is very simply 
operated, yet, when closed, is completely 
weather and draught-proof. The 20-h.p. 
six-cylinder model has an entirely newly- 
designed engine, and a four-speed, twin- 
top gear-box is 

fitted. The result 
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together with a luggage-grid. Chromium plating and 
Servo brakes are standard on all models, though 
the 12.8-h.p. Citroén has a new type of radiator with 
a colourful crest design into which the well-known 
Citroén chevron badge has been embodied. The 
six-cylinder Citroéns are fitted with large diameter 
chromium-plated hub-caps, which make them easily 
distinguishable from last year’s models. At their 
moderate prices, the Citroén Company should increase 
their clientéle and enhance their reputation by the 
excellent performance of the new productions. Last 
vear’s Citroén ‘‘ Six’’ was an excellent car: this one 
is even better value for its money. 


The main feature of the Willys 
1931 programme is the “ Palatine 
Six,’’ which supersedes the Willvs 
‘* Light Six,’”’ at the attractive price of £259 for the 
four-door five-seater coachbuilt saloon. The chassis 
is, in most details, similar to that of the well-tried 
Willys “ Light Six,’’ and the engine has the same 
rating of 16 h.p. The body, however, is an entirely 
new design, the panels extending to the running- 


Willys Overland 
(Stand No. 116). 





is a very high 
standard of per- 
formance. 


It is notable Citroén Cars 


(Stand No. 80). 


The new season’s programme for 
Citroén cars which are eman- 
ating from the Slough factory 
include a 12.8-h.p. four-cylinder 
four-door all-steel saloon, cost- 
ing £185; and a 19.3-h.p. six- 
cylinder carriage with similar 
body, priced at £235~--very 
cheap cars which have been 
made possible by organising the 




















Slough factory for a_ largely 
increased production and by 
the co-operation of British 
accessory manufacturers. The 
lower-priced model on the four - cylinder chassis 
will be known as the “ Chiltern’ saloon, and the 
de luxe model has been styled the ‘‘ Clarendon,”’ offered 
at {215, with sliding roof, best quality furniture-hide 
upholstery, safety glass, bumpers front and _ rear, 


A POPULAR TYPE OF CAR: THE STANDARD “BIG NINE” FABRIC SALOON, 


PRICED AT €215. 


board, with six windows. No valances are required, 
and the car has a smart, high-waisted appearance 
at present much in fashion. The roof is carried 
forward and curved down over the windscreen. 
Wire wheels add to the general smartness. The 

Continued overleaf. 
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ALSO EXHIBITED ON ROLLS-ROYCE | 
STAND 58 & DAIMLER STAND 
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BARKER & CO, 


Coachbuilders to 
The Rolls-Royce Body Specialists and Retailers. 
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THE ‘SIXTEEN’ SALISBURY FABRIC SALOON 


The Austin Motor Co. Ltd., Longbridge, Birmingham. 


NEWS 








Forty Pounds Less—Yet Greater in Beauty 


More Lavishly Equipped, More Thoroughly 


Dependable than ever. 


Austin does not aim to build cheap cars. Yet the 
price reductions on the Austin ‘Sixteen’ are 
remarkable. 

Especially is this apparent when you examine the 
great advances in coachwork. ‘These are the out- 
standing features of the coming season’s models. 
Without sacrificing headroom a lower and more 
graceful roof line has been achieved. Windscreens 
are sloping. Bonnets longer, scuttles shorter. The 
interiors are unusually interesting—even elaborate. 
Rear seats are fitted with a centre folding arm-rest. 
Folding tables and foot-rests are neatly fitted in the 
back of the front seats. As previously, chromium 
plating, Triplex glass, Dunlop tyres are standard. 
In short, the bodies—while arresting in line and 
beauty—are not designed for appearance alone, 
but for maximum comfort and riding ease. 
Consider these advancements .. . consider them 
in conjuction with Austin’s outstanding dependa- 
bility. Then for cars of quality—consider the price! 
Examine these cars at Olympia, Stand No. 85. 





Note the 


The luxuriously equipped interior. 
tea-tables and foot-rests fitted into the backs ot 
the front seats. 


OLYMPIA 


STAND No. 35 


PRICES OF ‘SIXTEEN’ MODELS 
Coachbuilt Burnham Saloon - - - £335 
Salisbury Fabric Saloon (six-window) - £335 
Beaconsfield Fabric Saloon (four-window) £335 


New Open Road Tourer - - - - £310 
Harrow 2-Seater - - ~ - - £310 
READ THE AUSTIN 


MAGAZINE 4d. every month 


AUSTIN 


Showrooms & Service Station : 


Showrooms, also Service Station for the Austin Seven: 479-483 Oxford Street, London, W.1 
Holland Park Hall, W.11 
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popular Willys ‘‘ Whippet ’’ four-cylinder car has 
been reduced in price to £188 for the four-door five- 
seater coachbuilt saloon. The Willys Knight sleeve- 
valve ‘ Six,’’ also exhibited, now costs only £375 
for the 20-h.p. coachbuilt saloon. It is the cheapest 
sleeve-valved engined car on the market. It will be 
noticed, therefore, that reductions of from {10 to 415 
have been made in these models since last season, 
whilst their equipment is even better than before 
[he chromium - plated radiator of the ‘ Palatine 
Six,”’ Lucas 12-volt electrical system, Bendix duo-Servo 
four-wheel internal expanding brakes, and self-adjust- 
ing spring shackles, are just a few examples of the 
details. The British-built four-door saloon body 
on the Willys Knight chassis is upholstered in soft 
leather, and has independently adjustable front 
seats. An electrical petrol-gauge, automatic screen- 
wiper, rear vision mirror, stop-light, roof-light, folding 
luggage-carrier, and single panelled Triplex windscreen, 
which opens nice and wide, with central worm and 
gear contro!, show how this firm have catered for 
public demand 


Quite an unusual car appears on 


; Crossley the stand of Crossley Motors 
Six-Wheeler this year at Olympia. This is 
‘ car 4 é SAS 

(Stand No. 88). ym 


a six-wheeled enclosed limousine, 
similar to that recently purchased by the War Office 
\lso, the new “ Silver ’’ Crossley makes its first appear- 
ance here. This is shown upholstered in blue leather 
Among its special. mechanical features are the twin- 
top gear-box, self-energising four-wheel brakes, an 


MINERVA 
MAJESTY. 


— SPEED & 
POWER... 
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entirely new radiator, and safety glass throughout 
The 15.7-h.p. engine has overhead valves, and the 
equipment includes inspection lamp under the bonnet 
amongst the category of conveniences, from mascots 
to petrol-gauges, supplied for the comfort of the user. 
Besides these two cars, there are examples of the 
famous 20.9-h.p. ‘‘ Super-Six’’ Crossley limousine 
and landaulette, similar to those supplied to the 
King and the Prince of Wales. For those who like 
sports cars, the 2-litre sports saloon will be attractive 
The six-wheeler limousine, with its 23-h.p._ six- 
cylinder engine, is, I fancy, the only car of this type 
exhibited at Olympia. It has a double back axle 
with two gear-boxes, so that it can be said to have 
six gear-ratios, and is essentially a go-anywhere car, 
capable of negotiating ditches and rough ground of 
any character. It has the low build of the modern 
pleasure car, and is driven in exactly the same way. 
It will seat seven occupants, including the driver. 
Che occasional seats fold into the partition behind 
the driver’s seat when not in use. A luggage-trunk 
is built integrally with the body at the rear, and 
the interior fittings include a dictaphone, cigarette- 
lighter, and handy pockets for stowing away small 
personal belongings of the passengers and driver. 


Three models of chassis are the 
standard production from the 
Alvis works this year. 
the ‘Silver Eagle’’ six-cylinder standard chassis, 
a “Silver Eagle ”’ six-cylinder sports chassis, and a 


Alvis Exhibits 
(Stand No. 113). 


These are 


} 





ICT. “15,. 1630 
completely new and up-to-date four-cylinder 12-50- 
h.p. chassis. This new car, which makes its first 
appearance at Olympia, will sell for £395 as a touring 
model and £450 as a saloon car. Whilst this 1931 
model bears certain resemblance to its predecessor 
of two years ago, the greater part of this new four- 
cylinder has been altogether re-designed Che frame 
has been lowered, the radiator has been altered, the 
coachwork is low—or, rather, nearer to the ground 

and the engine and transmission have been greatly 
improved. The old four-cylinder Alvis was always 
a good car, and the new one I am sure everybody 
will like, as it has the high performance and steadiness 
on the road which have been the mark of the Alvis 
production for many years past. The “ Silver Eagle ”’ 
saloons shown on the stand, with their 16.95-h.p. 
engines, are taking vehicles, one being blue with black 
top, having upholstery in brown furniture-hide and 
safety glass throughout, costing £695; and the other 
the ‘“ Silver Eagle ’’ Atlantic saloon, finished in green, 
with green furniture-hide upholstery, listed at the 
same figure. The new wide track “ Silver Eagle ”’ 
model was first put on the market some two or three 
months ago, and has been in the hands of the public 


for some time with successful results, so I expect 
it will be the major product of the Alvis Company 
for the 1931 season. The sports chassis has the 


well-known Alvis three-carburetter induction system, 
and a close-ratio gear-box. It is an attractive car, 
on account of its high acceleration and smoothness 
throughout its full range of speed. 


Two very attractive 
four-cylinder models, 
with various styles 


Swift Cars 
(Stand No. go). 


of coachwork, occupy the Swift Com- 
pany’s staging. One is the successful 
10-h.p. model, which is little altered 
from last year, though a new radiator 
with the fashionable divided front gives 
it a more dignified appearance. So many 
fires have occurred recently after car 
crashes that it will be noticed that a 
greater number of small models have, for 
the first time, the petrol-tank transferred 


HOW only 9 5 O from the dashboard to the rear of the 


chassis. This has been the case with the 





10-h.p. Swift, and an autovac feeds the 
carburetter. Safety windscreens are now 
fitted, and sliding roofs to all the closed 
models With the exception of the 
“Nomad ”’ saloon, the new wire wheels 
are of the bulbous hub type, and the 
Luvax double-acting shock-absorbers 
nullify inequalities on the road. The 
new four-cylinder is the Swift ‘‘ Cadet,”’ 
an 8-h.p. model of sturdy design. This 
also has a rear petrol-tank fitted, and 
the carburetter is fed from an autovac. 
The coachwork gives plenty of leg-room 
in both the front and back seats of the 
four-seater models. As a touring four- 
seater the new “Cadet” costs £160, 
and £185 as an enclosed saloon, whether 
fabric or semi-coachbuilt finish 


Besides the Triumph 


Triumph é . ss 
P “Super Seven’ four- 


‘“‘ Scorpion ’ 








piece of Minerva engineering experience. 





Here is a Luxury Carriage which represents all thal modern 
Eight-Cylinder practice can give you in smooth, vibration- 


costs, afford the utmost refinement of luxury motoring at 
a saving of hundreds of pounds as compared with other 
cars in the highest class. 


Now that immediate deliveries can be made, an inspec- 
tion and trial run will well repay those who are seeking a are 
luxurious carriage either for town use or for extended touring. 


The low price 
of this imposing Minerva, its moderate tax and upkeep 


cylinder cars, this 
stand at Olympia 
contains the first six-cylinder motor-car 
ever produced by the Triumph factory 
It is styled the “ Scorpion,’ and _ its 
six-cylinder motor is rated at 11.8 h.p 
It is a luxury “light six,’’ yet has dis 
tinctive characteristics, placing it in a 
class of its own. Nothing has been spared 


(Stand No. 6). 


less travel .. . in Speed, Power and infinite flexibility . . . to make it comfortable, and the wells 
yet concentrated in a 22/28 h.p. engine that is a master- 


give ample leg-room to the rear-seat 
passengers; while its side-valved engine 
can propel it slowly in traffic at about 
three miles an hour, yet approach 
seventy miles an hour when the open 
road permits Its price is £237 I0s., 
which is not so highly expensive, 
especially when the attractiveness of 
its coachwork and general lines is taken 
into account. I am told that the fuel 
consumption works out at 35-40 miles 
per gallon under ordinary running con- 
ditions. The “ Super Seven” Triumphs 
also much smarter in appearance, 
the hood and side-curtains are of 
improved design in the two or four- 
seater, and the roof-front cut away over 
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the windscreen on the saloon eliminates 
the vizor effect, so the driver has a clear, 
unhampered vision, The prices of these 


cars still remain very moderate, and 
the “ Tickford ’’ saloon de luxe, with its 
double-purpose or sunshine body, now 
costs only £198. The lowest-priced is 
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the “Super Seven" four-seated tourer, 





now being marketed at {162 Ios. 
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° DIFFERENCE is 
only in the PRICE / 


: ENSIGN 
SIX 


creates a new phase of motoring by supply- 
ing at an economical cost of purchase and 
upkeep, a high grade of Performance 
hitherto enjoyed only in the more powerful 
and expensive Luxury Class Cars. 


The ‘ENSIGN’ SIX, by reason of its High 
Power Weight Ratio, provides that ‘ Luxury 
Car’? Comfort and Enjoyment that results 
from HIGH MAXIMUM SPEED without 
strain, INSTANT ACCELERATION and 
SMOOTH and SILENT RUNNING under 


all conditions. 
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A revolution in car values is one 
of the claims of Wolseley Motors, 
Ltd., in presenting to the public 

six-cylinder and the smaller 
‘Hornet "’ six-cylinder cars. Sir William Morris’s 


Wolseley Cars 
(Stand No. 133). 


the new “ Viper” 
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No fewer than nine examples of 
Morris motors are staged on their 
stand at Olympia. The array 
includes a Morris ‘‘ Minor ”’ polished chassis, costing 
100; a coachbuilt saloon on the same chassis at 
£140; a Morris - Cowley coupé; 
another with a folding-head saloon 


Morris Motors 
(Stand No. 108). 











costing £190; a Morris ‘“ Major” 
saloonette listed at £215; a Morris 
‘Major ”’ four-door coachbuilt saloon 
at £225; a polished chassis of the 
Morris-Oxford, and another with a 
sliding-head coachbuilt saloon priced 
at £285; as well as the Morris 

Isis ’ saloon priced at £340. Thus 
we have four and. six cylinders 
galore from which to — choose 
Perhaps the new Morris “ Major,’ 
as an economical six-cylinder car, 
will appeal to the multi-cylinder 
enthusiast at its very moderate 
price, though the Morris ‘ Minor ”’ 
has improved considerably, due to 








A CAR OF QUALITY: THE SINGER ‘SUPER SIX’’ SALOON 


aim has always been to cater for the public tastes 
with something at a very reasonable price. Con- 
sequently, in the Wolseley cars the public can now 
obtain the “ Viper’ as a five-seating saloon at the 
very moderate price of £285. The overhead-valved 
engine gives it a high turn of speed, well worth the 
#160 tax, and the soft leather upholstery provides 
excellent comfort his is a full-sized car with a 
full-sized track of 4 ft. 8 in., so is equally suitable 
for rough country in which cart-wheels lay down the 
path which motorists often have to travel. Lockheed 
hydraulic brakes and Triplex safety glass through- 
out, together with a low centre of the complete vehicle, 
make this one or the most stable cars on the high 
way. The six-cylinder Wolseley ‘ Hornet’ costs 
only £175 for the fabric saloon. Its 12-h.p. engine 
propels this very light chassis and dainty coach- 
work at high road speeds, and yet has a petrol con- 
sumption of only 35 miles to the gallon. Like all 
Wolseley cars, it is very well fitted, and this small 
model has, like the larger one, hydraulic brakes and 
shock-absorbers, thermostatically-controlled radiator 
shutters, and bumpers fitted front and rear, while the 
saloon-body is fitted with safety glass throughout 


and the bodywork offers 
ample accommodation to a 


its excellent springing, good road- 
1931 MODEL. holding qualities, and a low centre 
of gravity The “ Isis saloon is 


1 powerful six-cylinder car, 
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the fabric or the half-panelled saloon is £365, 
an extra {7 10s. being charged if fitted with a 
Pytchley sunshine roof. All Riley bodies. on 
these chassis are built on the Weymann principle, 
so that the seating accommodation is_ increased 
on these 1931 cars; but the prices of the latest 
Riley ‘‘ Nines’’ are unchanged, although certain 
reductions have been effected in the six - cylinder 
models. At the same time, the specification of all 
tvpes has been greatly improved. A prettier 
radiator has been adopted, all the external bright 
parts are now made of stainless steel, and the 
chassis lubrication nipples are grouped in_ batches 
at convenient points. [inger-tip controls are also 
standardised. 

The petrol-tank is now placed at the rear of 
the chassis on the Riley ‘“‘ Nine,” the fuel supply 
being by vacuum, similar to that already in use on 
the six-cylinder models. The two-seater Riley “ Nine ”’ 
now costs £298, and no more is charged for the 


‘“Monaco’”’ saloon. The six-cylinder Riley range 
includes the ‘‘ Deauville,’ the ‘‘ Stelvio,’ and the 


‘Alpine Six’ models. The two former were in 
production last year. The engine is rated at 13.5 h-p., 
and has a capacity of 1633 c.c. Coil ignition, twin 
carburetters, silent third four-speed gear-box, and 





large family of passengers 
Window louvres are now 
standard on this car, and 
the new Dunlop “ Magna 

tvpe ot wheel is fitted at 
in extra cost of 50s. All 
the Morris cars are now 
fitted with Triplex safety 
glass, four-wheel brakes, 
automatic windscreen 
wipers, Dunlop tyres, and, 
with the exception of the 

















‘Minors,’ dipping head 
lights. 
hema " “Alpi ae 
tand No. 81). Six fi 


latest product of the Riley 

factorv, has the same engine as the other six- 
cylinder models, but is mounted in a_ smaller 
frame, with a wheel-base of 9 ft. 4in. The price of 








A CAR OF IMPOSING APPEARANCE: THE WOLSELEY 21-60-H.P. SIX-CYLINDER ‘‘COUNTY ”’ 


COACHBUILT SALOON. 


wire wheels are the leading features of these Riley 
‘Sixes,”’ which, among them, should meet the 


varying requirements of a large number of motorists. 
Ic ontinued ov verleaf. 
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The New 17 hp. 6- cylinder 
VAUXHALL © 








Vauxhall builds its first 17-h.p. car! 


principal Vauxhall Dealers, or full 








Full-sized 5-seater metal-panelled 
body. Best leather upholstery. Fine road performance. 


This is an additional car to the famous Vauxhall 20-60—now 24 h.p.— 
which will be known as the Vauxhall ‘Eighty.’ 


r280 





On view at all 


particulars can be obtained from 
General Motors Limited, The Hyde, Hendon, London, N.W. 9. 
Showrooms : 174-182, Great Portland Street, W. 1. 


London 


BUILT IN THE TRUE 
VAUXHALL TRADITION! 


9 


: 
ADET 


or with sliding roof and 
safety glass .........+%298 
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FEATURES 
OF THE 
NEW FORD 
CAR 


Low first cost. 


Low insurance and 
depreciation. 





Petrol and oil economy. 
Delightful performance. 
Comfort and enjoyment. 
Long life. 
Only £50 down. 
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NEW FORD TUDOR SALOON AT YORK MINSTER SHOWING THE OLD CITY GATE, THE BOOTHAM BAR 


“| bought my Ford Car 


on the recommendation of a friend” 


«¢ FRIENDS’ RECOMMENDATION ”° stands first on the 
list of reasons why so many people are owning 
New Ford Cars. That faith of its owners— 
revealed by a recent enquiry —is one of the 
proudest possessions of the New British Ford— 
the new car supplied to the British Isles from 


the busy Ford Works at Manchester. 


Ask the owner of a New British Ford to 
tell you about the car. Learn from him, for 
example, the many assurances of safety in 
driving and riding in a New Ford. Powerful 
four-wheel brakes. Strong, welded steel spoke 
wheels. Large tyres. Robust all-steel body. 
Unsplinterable glass windscreen. 


Learn, also, how delightfully the New Ford 
performs on hills and in traffic, how easy it 


is to steer, how well and safely it holds the 
road at fast speeds. 


You will be particularly interested in the mod- 
erate cost of this superior transportation. Low 
first cost because of Ford methods. Low insur- 
ance, because the Ford lasts so well. Low upkeep 
costs because of economical Ford facilities. 


When you examine a New Ford you will 
note its pleasing appearance. Graceful low 
streamlines. Pleasing and durable pyroxylin 
finish. Attractive upholstery. The lasting lustre 
of rustless steel bright parts. 


A New British Ford car is not beyond your 
means. Only £50 down secures immediate 
delivery, all charges included. Enquire to-day 
at your nearest Ford dealer. 


LINCOLN Fordson 


FORD MOTOR 


COMPANY LIMITED. 


London and Manchester 
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MARINE CARAVANNING.—CIL 


By CuMMANDER G. CE. Hamppen, R.N. 


l I failed to describe the various craft that are 
showing at Olympia from the 16th to the 25th, 

it would be unfair to those who are unable to attend 
the Show. This Motor-Boat Exhibition is of unusual 
interest because it has been combined with the Motor- 
Car Show, and should therefore attract a largely 
increased attendance. I have obtained many lists 
of exhibits from the various firms that are repre- 
sented, but only in the case ot Messrs. Thornycroft, 
Ltd., have I been able to afford the time for an earl\ 
view, as their works 
handy to 


are sO 


THE 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


55-ft. boats constantly made passage between these 


ports in times that are even now records. To-day, 


if a private owner crossed during the winter-time 


from Dover to Dunkirk in a single-engined 4o-ft. 
hydroplane, at an average speed of 33 knots (38 m.p.h.), 


there would probably be a paragraph in the daily 


papers. This was accomplished, however, as a weekly, 
and sometimes a daily, routine in 1917, in boats that 
were 8 ft. shorter than the above-mentioned Express 
cruiser, and they carried a torpedo weighing 1450 lb., 
together with other military load also. America 
found it wise to buy some C.M.B.’s in order to 
learn something about heavily loaded hydroplanes. 


Ocr. 18, 1930 


it stands in a class by itself. A chromium-plated 
example of this engine forms the power-plant of 
the 48-ft. Express cruiser exhibited. In addition, 
a 10-16-h.p. auxiliary engine is installed for low 
manceuvring purposes when not more than 7 to 8 
knots is required. The hull is of double-skin mahogany, 
with a third skin where the step occurs, fabric being 
inserted between the skins. With the exception of 
a forward cockpit, the whole of the fore-part of the 
vessel is taken up by the engine-room. A _ steering 
shelter, with a sunshine roof and with cushioned 
seats all round, is placed amidships, with the saloon 
abaft it, which is beautifully panelled in dark mahogany 

with cream-coloured 


enamel overhead. 





London his firm 
has few serious rivals 
high- 
class motor-craft are 
concerned, but those 
who control it care- 
fully refrain from 
resting on their 
laurels They are 
represented on the 
largest stand in the 
Hall, which takes the 
form of a ship’s deck, 
and includes part of 
the bridge of the 
famous 


where really 


steamer, 











. Two full - length 
settees are fitted, also 
a dressing-table, ward- 


robes, an oval table, 
and some book-cases 
It can be used either 
as a living-room or 
a sleeping-cabin, and 
has, leading out of 
it, a pantry, galley, 
and a _ toilet-room 
It is doubtful 








Brussels, that was 
commanded by the 
late Captain Fryatt 
during the war. 
From my _ point 
of view, the chief attraction on this stand is 
an old 
descendant of the coastal 
She is a 48-ft 


friend in the form of the peace-time 
Motor. —-torpedo—Boats 
Express cruiser of yoo h.p. that can 
attain a speed of about 35 knots (4o} m.p.h.). Her 
lines are practically identical to those of the 4o- and 
55-ft. C.M.B.’s, built by this firm, so, with seven 
years’ sea experience with the latter, I feel qualified 
to speak on the sea-going qualities of this vessel. 
During the early part of the war, there wer 
C.M.B. bases at Queenborough, Dover, and Dunkirk, 
and in all seasons of the year both the 4o- and 


The boat here shown is a standard 30-ft 
It was constructed by Messrs. 


vessels a speed of 35 knots (403 m.p.h.), when loaded, 
and 37 knots (43 m.p.h.) when light, though one 
particular boat reached 37 knots when loaded 
to the demand for still higher speeds, the Y.12 engine 
was produced by Messrs. Thornycroft, which was of 
350 h.p. (since increased to 400 h.p.). No expense 
was spared in order to make this unit perfect in every 
way and suitable for Admiralty requirements It 
is not surprising, therefore, that to-day, after ten 
years of improvements have been added to it, 


Owing 


eo aie whether a__ higher- 
: we —— class boat could be 
a obtained in any 
oe country for the same 

price. 

A TYPE OF BOAT TO MARK AT OLYMPIA: A THORNYCROFT “SEAHAWK,” WITH A MERRY SURF-BOARD PLANING PARTY. Messrs. _Thorny- 
‘*Seahawk "’ speed boat with a 140-h.p. engine, capable of 35 m.p.h., and costing approximately {1500. croit Ss arrangements 
Thornycroft, whose stand is one of the chief features of the Motor-Boat Exhibition at Olympia. for this exhibition 

denote good _ staf! 
Che original 40-ft. C.M.B.’s had one V.12 Thorny- work ; for, not content with showing the various 
croft engine developing 240 h.p., which gave the tvpes of engines (they produce from 7}-h.p 


up to the 6-cylinder 55-75-h.p. Whale, and also 
many models), they go further. A small flotilla 
of cabin-cruisers and speed-boats is afloat on the 
Thames near by for demonstration purposes during 
the period of the exhibition, with . Thornycroft 
motor-coaches outside to convey visitors to and 
fro. Facilities are also provided for those who 
wish to inspect the boat-yard of the company 
at Hampton-on-Thames, or the engine-works at 


Reading. (Continued overleaf. 








SUNBEAM CARS 





more than ever to the fore for I93I 


The four-seater Coupe in its latest 
and most beautiful form 


HIS is an entirely new design 
The 
appearance is distinctive, the interior 
a conception of the most complete 
The front seats are adjustable. 
seating has been given especial consideration. A 
wide, deeply sprung seat fitted with arm rests, and 
full vision provided by the four window lights. 
This new design of body is available on both the 
Prices: 16 h.p. four- 
seater three-quarter Coupé £650; 20 h.p. four- 


of four-seater Coupe. 


comfort. 


16 h.p. and 20 h.p. chassis. 


seater three-quarter Coupé £775. 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO. LTD., WOLVERHAMPTON. 


The rear 


There 
Sunbeams. 





LONDON SHOWROOMS : 


are many 





Dunlop tyres 
standard 


We shall exhibit examples of this new model on 
Stand No. 83 at Olympia. 
together with other new and improved designs on the 
16 h.p., 20 h.p. and 25 h.p. six-cylinder chassis. 


improvements on the 


1931 


Engines have been re-designed for 
greater power, chassis improved, and coachwork made 
more luxurious and still more refined in appearance. 


12 PRINCES STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W.1 
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Treat yourself 


to this 
ROLLS: ROYCR” 
of 


| 
iw 


Footpumps | 








MOTOR SHOW 





‘You can see 
it, and test it 


at STAND 








453 


GALLERY 
GRAND HALL 











The Worlds most perfect Pump 


The patent super-charged action of the 
KISMET DUPLEX Footpump will 
inflate a tyre with the greatest ease and 
rapidity, because it is really two pumps 
in one; the outer cylinder “A” 

keeping the inner cylinder “B” con- 
stantly charged with air under pressure. 
This pump is the best you can buy, 
and GUARANTEED FOR EVER. 


Other features are a push-on connector 


DUPLEX 


Your choice of Models 


which fits all valves, and an accurate 
pressure gauge fitted to the connection. 
KISMET DUPLEX “MASTER” 58/6 


KISMET DUPLEX “JUNIOR” 40/- 


“Two in One” and the “ KISMET “ POPULAR” 21/- 


FOOT === PUMP 


Wm. TURNER & BRO., Ltd., 


Patentees and 
Sole Manufacturers 


Eyre Works, SHEFFIELD. 








LEN ENGINES 











DIESEL PETROL 
TYPE PARAFFIN TYPE 
FS wo20KR 7 to/05.H.P. 
700-900 R.2M L am 
IN 3,4,E66 ——— > 2,4,&6. 
CYLINDER CYLINDER 
MOOCELS. MODELS 








GLENIFFER MOTORS LID 
alii iscow MNNIESLAND GLASGOWws: 7 
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ACE WORKS, 








ACE SUPER DISCS in the most up- 
to-date designs will be shown on Stand 
No. 467, where you are cordially invited 
to inspect them. Whether your car has 
wire or artillery wheels, discs of correct 
type and perfect fitting can be supplied. 
They eliminate the tedious process of 
spoke-cleaning, and also add a note of 
distinction and refinement to the car. 


OLYMPIA, STAND NO. 467 


(GRAND HALL GALLERY) 


Latest Catalogue on request. 


<3 CORNERCROFT LIMITED. >> 


VECQUERAY STREET, COVENTRY. 

















WHY ? 


Because adjusting the blend 
of Shell petrol to suit winter 


temperatures gives quicker stlart- 

ing in cold weather than is possible 
from fuels blended on a compromise 
for both summer and winter use. 


EVERY 








Shell pump now delivers 


WINTER 
SHELL 


petrol For quick starting 





Sevarts 
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The Hoyal Boat-Building Corporation, Ltd., are £165; and the re-designed 28-h.p. six-cylinder model by a single lever, and requires no adjustments, as 
boat-builders pure and simple, with a building-yard from {£303 to £268. The 5-h.p. engine is now fitted any wear is taken up automatically. The 28-h.p. 
at Poole Harbour. I have hardly had time to digest with a new reverse gear, or, rather, one of the same engine has been much improved by the inclusion of 
properly their exhibits, but they look admirable. type as that fitted to the t1o-h.p. unit, which has a self-starter and dynamo and enclosed drives. Its 


Three speed-boats are shown, a launch and 
looking day cruiser. The launch is, per- 
haps, the most interesting, for she seats 
six, and is easily converted for camping. 
Her price of £165 should attract many 
buyers, for the hull is of mahogany through- 
out, and, as the power-plant is a marine- 
type Baby Austin engine, the running costs 
cannot very well be excessive. 

This firm have certainly made. great 
efforts to reduce prices, for the 14$-ft 
‘Aquaseven’”’ four-seater speed-boat, which 
last year cost £198, is listed now at £150 
This vessel has a speed of about 25 m.p.h. 
(21.7 knots) and an “inboard outboard” 
drive which enables her to be beached 
without fear of damage to the propeller; 
in other words, she has the advantages of 
the outboard boat without any of its 
disadvantages. The next speed- boat is a 
164-ft. five-seater with a 30-40-h.p. Gray 
engine, and costs £265; whilst the speed- 
boat is a 19}-ft. seven-seater with a 75-h.p 
Chrysler engine, which gives her a speed of 
35 m.p.h (30.3. knots), the price being 
£325. The only fault I have to find with 
the 30-ft. day cruiser on this stand is that 
the purchasers are given the choice of two 
American engines. I understand, 
that any suitable type of British engine 
will be supplied if desired, so that those 
who favour a totally British production need 
not be deterred from taking an interest in 
this craft 

Messrs. J. W. Brooke and Co., Ltd., of 
Lowestoft, are, of courset both engine and 
boat-builders, and have reduced their prices 
all round since last year, though every 
model has been improved and is a genuine 
1931 type. The 1o-h.p. “* Empire ’’ motor 
has been reduced from £85 to £75; the 
5-h.p. ‘‘ Dominion ’”’ from £65 to £60; the 
15-40-h.p. six-cylinder engine from £178 to 


however, 














a nice- already proved its reliability. This gear is controlled over-all 



































A 19-FT. BROOKE COLONIAL RUNABOUT MOTOR-BOAT, COSTING /435° 
A VIVID IMPRESSION OF HIGH SPEED ON THE WATER. 
The Colonial Runabout built by Messrs. j. W. Brooke and Co., Ltd., of Lowestoft, 
can attain 23 m.p.h. with its 15-40-h.p. Brooke engine, and is built of teak. 


length has: also been reduced by 8 in., and 
the whole design ‘‘ cleaned up”’ and brought 
up to date 

Two complete boats are shown, namely, 
a 19 ft. 4 in. Colonial runabout, built of 
teak, having a 15-40-h.p. engine and a 
speed of 23 m.p.h. (19.9 knots), priced at 
£435; and a 154$-ft. general utility launch 
of silver spruce, with a 5-h.p. engine and 
a speed of 8 m.p.h (6.9 knots). Both 
these boats belong to a very useful type, 
for they can be used for almost any 
purpose, including that of yachts’ tenders 
The former specially appeals to me, not 
only owing to her size and speed, but 
also because I favour teak-built boats before 
all others. 

Messrs. Gleniffer Motors, Ltd., of Annies- 
land, Glasgow, produced last year a_ high- 
speed Diesel engine suitable for both 
small and large yachts. It is made in 
several sizes from 60-80 h.p. downwards, 
and either in three, four or six - cylinder 
models that run at 700 to goo revolutions. 
I have been careful to say little about 
this engine, as I awaited reports. from 


private users. I have one before me 
now, which comes from an absolutely reli- 
able source with no axe to grind. The 


informant the utmost 
satisfaction, and he has .invited me _ to 
test it myself on board his yacht. This 
comprising 


unit has given my 


engine is built in one unit, 
reverse and reducing gear, governor, cir- 
culating water and bilge- pump, and a 
water-injection silencer. 

A 28-32-h.p. four-cylinder paraffin marine 
engine is also shown by this firm, which 
runs at 800 to 1000 revs. Personally, I 
prefer four-cylinder to six-cylinder engines 
when paraffin is used as fuel, for in some 
mysterious way they appear to  vaporise 
the fuel more thoroughly. 
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‘There isan exact type 3 for your y Car. 


CAVandervell & GE" 





The Worlds Best 
BATTERIES 


“If you require a super- 
latively good Battery 
possessing exclusive 














features, specify a 
C.A.V. fitted with 
Patent Threaded 
Rubber Insulation. It 
is without question 
the finest battery 
value obtainable.” 


Write to Dept. G. 
for latest Catalogue. 


STAND NO. 392 
MOTOR SHOW, OLYMPIA 














THE SIGN OF 


ACTON, LONDON, W,3 GOOD SERVICE 
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RU BINAT- 
LLORACH 


NATURAL APERIENT 
MINERAL WATER 
** British Medical 
Journal” says: 

RUBINAT-LLORACH 

-“ A comparatively 

small dose suffices 

—a wineglassful 
(fasting).”’ 


RUBINAT - LLORACH 


Of all Chemists, Drug Stores, etc. 





























OAKEYS 


WELLINCTON 
FLOOR POLISH 


Unequalled for giving a smooth, 
shining surface to floors of all 
descriptions. In tins, 4d., 8d.,and 1/6. 


OAKEYS 


WELLINGTON, 


PLATE POWDER 


Cleans and polishes, 
without a_ scratch. 
Use for all silver, 
electro- plate, and 
plate glass. 


JOHN OAKEY & 
SONS, LTD., 
Wellington Mills, ¥: 
Westminster Bridge © 
Road, London, S.E.1. 
















[ANCHESTER 


THE PIONEERS OF THE 


BRITISH MOTOR INDUSTRY. 





T OLYMPIA, October 16 to 25, we are exhibit- 
A ing the well-known and deservedly popular 
21 h.p. 6-cylinder Lanchester, and the 30 h.p.—the 
best of the Straight Eights. 


Our Exhibits, on Stand No. 60, are equipped with 
Coachwork by Messrs. Hooper & Co., Ltd., Maythorn 
& Son, Ltd., and Windovers, Ltd. Also other 
examples of Coachwork on Lanchester Chassis are 
exhibited by Messrs. Maythorn & Son, Ltd., Arthur 
Mulliner, Ltd., and Windovers, Ltd. 


Particulars and prices of Lanchester Coachwork 
on application to 


STAND No. 60 


OR TO 


THE LANCHESTER MOTOR CO., LTD. 


Head Office and Works, Armourer Mills, Birmingham. 


MANCHESTER: 
88, Deansgate. 


LONDON: 
95, New Bond Street, W.1 








Speedily 
-easily 


Benger’s Food is speedily 
assimilated. And with a com- 
fort and ease that is remarkable. 
The fact that Benger’s Food 
becomes partly self-digested 
while you cook it with fresh 
new milk, accounts for this. 

The recuperative value of 
Benger’s is enormous, and it 
is most palatable. 





Regd. TRADE MARK. 


Sold in tins, 1/4, 2/3, ete. 


Descriptive Booklet post free 
244a BENGER’S FOOD, LTD., 


OtterWorks, 
Manchester. 











THE 


ACE of SPADES 


The New Lea-Francis 16/60 six-cyl. 
Coachbuilt Saloon, price £495 


Read what the Autocar said of the “Ace of Spades” in their issue of 
September 


“ 


of it. The engine 


Ormoreon top.. 


- a car of exceptional 
promise. Actual trial of the 
car on various occasions during 
its evolution has_ resulted 
a high opinion being formed 


only powerful and capable of 
driving the car at 75 m.p.h. 
« « BUE it Is 
remarkably smooth and, at the 
See this car at the Show. 
new standard of values. We shall be glad to furnish full 


particulars by mail—or at the Show. 


SEE IT! 


19th, 1930 :— 


same time, capable of pulling THE NEW 


holds the road extremely well 
and is particularly pleasing at 
speeds of 60-65 m.p.h.; the 
brakes are powerful and both 
even and progressive; the 
clutch is all that a clutch 
should be.” 





It is a pointer on progress, a 





SEE IT AT 


OLYMPIA 
STAND No. 


54 


Goodrich 
Tyres Standard 
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LEA-FRANCIS 


LEA & FRANCIS, LTD., COVENTRY. LONDON: 222 GT. PORTLAND STREET, W.1 
118 Gt. Portland Street, W1, and 3 Burlington Gardens, Old Bond Street, W.1 








scouting apy tm = |G WIFT “CADET” 
at Olympia 
Stand 90 


Here, beyond question, is a light car which sets 2 
standard of comfort and efficiency unknown before. 
It is only 8 h.p. with low tax, low insurance and low 
running costs. It is smooth running, silent and 
fast, beautifully sprung and embodies that depth of 
quality and finish which has always distinguished 
“Swift.? See it at the Show | the new Swift “Cadet.” 













MODELS 
& PRICES 


Open Touring 
4-Seater 
£160 


4-Seater 
Fabric Saloon 


‘CADET’ £185 


THE SWIFT ‘TEN’ has a new radiator which adds 4-Seater 

to its appearance, improvements have been made in Semi Coachbuilt 
the cooling system and autovac fuel feed is intro- Sainnen 
duced. Wire wheels are now standard and safety 

glass windscreens are fitted. Prices €£235 to £295. £185 


Send ill ted catalogue to SWIFT OF COVENTRY, LTD., COVENTRY. 
og to Tine Tendon Disribeterts Newnham Motor Co., 237s Hammersmith Road, W.6, and 
Henlys, Ltd., Henly House, Euston Road, W.1. 
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No. 104 (Mahogany) 


Old Price £8. 10. 0 
NOW £8. 0. 0 
































ELECTRICAL REPRO- 
DUCER No. 551 (Walnut) 


Old Price £105. 0. 0 
NOW £85. 0. 0 

















MODEL No. 193 (Oak) 
0. 0 
£35. 0.0 


Old Price £45. 
NOW 


$$$ $$ 


oo ne mi CEERI TORT TRLEO CLLR 

















MODEL No. 202 (Oak) 
Old Price £60. 0. 0 
NOW £45. 0. 0 











Old Price Black Portable 
£6. 0. 0 NOW £5. 12. G6 


MODEL No. 130 (Oak) 


Old Price £10. 10. 0 
NOW £9. 0. 0 


REDUCTIONS 


These prices do not apply in the Irish Free State. 


The ever-increasing demand for the highest standard in 
gramophone entertainment is creating an immense market 
for “His Master’s Voice” products. So that all who wish 
may now become proud possessors of “His Master’s 
Voice ” instruments, The Gramophone Company has decided 
to make drastic reductions in prices. The new prices are 
now in operation. 
Here are examples of substantial reductions that have been 
made: Model No. 145 (Oak) listed at £15 is now £12—a 
saving of £3, and Model 520 (Walnut) listed at £80 is 
now £65—a saving of £15. 

Visit your local “ His Master’s Voice” dealer 

and choose your new instrument now. 


is Masfer's 


ee 




















RADIO GRAMOPHONE 
MODEL No. 520 (Oak) 


Old Price £75. 0. 0 
NOW £60. 0. O 


THE GRAMOPHONE CoO., LTD., LONDON W.1. 


——— 


“His WETiCsa BL) aw 


























Old Price £20. 


0. 0 


NOW £18. 0. 0 



































Old Price £30. 


0 0 


NOW £27. 10. 0 











MODEL No. 145 (Oak) 
Old Price £15. 0. 0 
NOW €12. 0. 0 








